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PBEFAGE 



The Bghteen^ Strategy for Peace Conference continued the 
Stanley Foundations series of. annuel meetings dedicated ^to a re-, 
evaluation of US foreign policy. Ninety participants from a wide 
spectrum .of disciplines* convened to discuss six Ucnely and important 
^ issues confronting tKe world community. 

The first Conferencfe to Plan^a^Strategy for Peace was held in 
June^l960, to involve leaders in government a^d the professions 
throughout tfie United States in a Search for a more enlightened and 
^ forward looking forei^ policy. ' { ^ ^ 

The fonmat of. this Conference has been an informal off-the- record 
^ exchange No time has been spent in presenting or' debating pre- 
pared papers or positions No effort has beervexerted to achieve con- 
census where difference of c^injon^has been eyidept. 
^ » ♦* 

, Eaeh group report wa$' prepared by the rapporteur state the ^s- 
^ sence of discussions 'Reports were reviewed by group participants 
^ and finally revised by the rapporteur 'reflecting participants com- 
' mehts dunng' the review session. However, members supporting 
* various parts of the report do not necessarily endorse them in their - 
efttir^ty or specific language. Moreover, as participants did not review 
the renprts of other groups, the reports do not necessanly reflect the 
•views of ail members of the Conference. ' , * 

Parflcipants- in the Conference are in no way,comm]tt.ed to any posi- 
tion or findings of the discussion groups. 

The views Expressed in this report are ,not necessarily the vi^ of 
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OPENING REMARKS 

By C. Maxwell Stanley 



Our Eighteenth Strategy for Peace Conference convenes at arv 
auspicious hour The time is favorable for the emergence of dynamic 
ani innovative U.S. leadership in the world community s faltering ef- 
' forts to manage global problems. The opportunity for leadership is 
always with us; the n^ds of this troubled worid are always present 
^nd constantly escalatihg. Now is a unique time due to a fortuitous 
cornbina^on of two factors. First, theXart^ Administration has' clear- 
ly demonstrated a determination to exert U.S. leadership more com^ 
mensujate with the inherent responsibility of the large and powerful " 
Second, global attitudes toward accepting U.S^ leadership are more 
I favorable than in the recent past. 

President Carter, before, and 5ince his election, has^confronted many 
facets of U.S: foreign policy boldly. He has called for a reduced cie*. 
fense budget, together with curtailnnent of U.S. sales (^f conventional 

^ Strategic Amns Limitation Talks* 

. (SALT) agreement with lower linnits on nuclear weapons and a| 
.strengthening of detente with the Soviet Union.' Urging substantial re A 

"liuction of nuclear weapons, He has proposed indefinite deferral of 
reprocessing ancj, plutonium recycling, delayed development of 
breeder reactors, and other measure^^intended-to stave off profifera-* 
tion (^f nuclear weaporis. Greater use of the United Nations has been 
emphasized .The right^ of humans have become a prominent U.S, 
policy objective. Peaceful resolution of controversieJun the Middle 
East and southeijuAfric^ is being actively sought; a Rmama Canal 
treaty, resulting from many years^of negotiations,* has been"^siip- 
port^d. c ' . ' . 



The Carter Ad minstration has acted to implement many of tliese ob- . 
jegtives, even though some have been reduced by erfCounters with 
vested interest^ within ^nd without government. The implementation 
of sbme initiatives has appearecl paive or ill-timed. ]t is too early to ^ 
judge the success of marry of the initiatives. Many of \he persons ap- 
pointed to key foreign policy administration position3 are kfietmi ad 
vocates of these new initiatives. On balance, Prejsident Carter and his 
Administration have given a new thi^t to U S. foreign policy prin 
•ciples. ^ • ^ ' 

Changes in global atttudes toward U.S. leadership result from several 
factors, not the Jeast of which is the Expressed determination of the 
Carter Administration to' take a^fresh Jook at a number of global 
p5r9blems Black Africans are impressed by attention given the long 
neglected problems of southenn Africa. Developing nations ^ 
cautiously hopeful that the United States will continue and expand 
previous inibatives to dead with global economic problems Pepple 
everywhere welcome Carter's announced d^ire to reduce nuclear 
weaponry and applaud proposals for a SALT II treaty with greater 
limitations than those of th^ Vladivostok agreement. , 
There are other factors affecting the improved climate, however Na 
* tions throughout the world, developed as well as under4|velopedl 
' are feeling increased economic pressures, partly attributable to the ^ ^ 
burden of military establishments. More national leaders are ^cogniz 
ing the need for more effective intemcltional and transnational ap 
proache^ to world problem solving. More moderate leadership and 
postures from the Third World, yvithin the Group of 77 (now»grown 
Mo 110 nations) and other organizations, may be an itidication of this* 
attitude. None of tl^^ese subtle changes mean that the United^States 
can or should dictat^ world policy or donriinate global decisions. 
However, a climate is emerging wherein intelligent and dynamic U S. 
leadership .can make mbre positive contributions to the resolution of 
problenns plaguing thfe Worl<J. ^ j 

Through my professfoneJ" activities and those of^fHe Stanley Founda 
tion, I have had numer^jus contacts with national leaders and 
diplomats throughout the wOrld. It has been many years since I have 
sensed a climate as fav6Vabl^ as. currently exists ^for constructive 
fneasure3 dealing with the seriou^world^ibroblerns.' 
{ To take advantage of thes'e c^drtunities, however, there must*be 
clear understanding of fundamental factors, understanding' that must 
grow internally within both the plibJiQ.and the private sectors of the 
United States and externally amorig^iand be.tweea nations. Three 
areas of undei*standing se^m essential * V\ ' . ^ 

. Critical world issues in.need of managen>ent must be identified 'Rie 
world's problems are legion, but they caliche grouped Into several^ 
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• major categories: I like to use the following 4ix categories, you mav> 
, prefer others: - ' ^ . : 

1 , Peace a/id security: developing adequate systems to -assure 
peaceful settlement of intematioofal differences and to protect 
the security of nations against overt or covert intervention, thus 
, V ' rem6ving the need for threat and use of armed force and lead- 
ing tckarms reduction and disarmament. 

' 2. Economic oiiden. improving the > various systems and 
mechanisms comprising the worjd econofnic order to better 
' manage trade, commerce,-and development. * ^ 

? DcveIopment;^QHieving anVceptable pattem-and tolerable^ 
'^;pace of economic and soci^ devel9pment for t^e less de- 
-veloped two-thirds of the world s population. 

Resource/population balance: managing the finite re-* 
- sources of Ihe^arth and stabilizing population growth to 
achieve ahd sustain a quality of life compatible with human 
dignity. ' v 

5 Biosphere: protectin^and managing th^e biosphere tOvavoid 
hazardous deteriomtioriV^nd enhance evironmental and re- 
source contributions Jp^h^quality of wfe. 

6. Human rights:. extending ele^a^nfal human rights to all peo- 
^ pie and developing better systems to protect such rights, 

'These six critical world issues are urgent priorities on the world com- 
^ munitys agenda. Even ^he most superficial examination of ac- 
complishment jn each area - the true test of effectiye management 
— reveals serious deficiencies. flf ' ^ 

f-Alpng with the identification of critical world issues is a seconcf ^ea 
requiring greater understanding ~ the nature of irnVde^Dendence 
Mud) has been written and more has been said about interdepen- ' 
dence, but just what is it and how doesrit relate, to the management 
of critical world issues? MoVe than one type of interdependence de- 
serves attention. The most common 'type is, techoological and 
phy/sical resource interdependence. few, if any, nations are fully ^ 
self-efficient., Some have physical ^resources, but lack 'technology. 
Others have technology, but'^are, short on resources; the United 
States is in this group. Many^h^ve deficiencies in both areas. Nations 

^are truly interdependent in^their efforts*'to Achieve economic and 
social growth. 

'A less^ecognized form of interSpendence relates to the global prob- - 
lems just outlined". These global issues are so interrelated that little 
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progress ckn\he ma^e on any one of them iri isolation. V^/here, ^ 
from reduced military expenses, will more adequate ^funds^for 
ec/)nomic^nd social growth be generated? Can there be substantial,, 
improvement, in world econooijC' order without improved mi^ans to ' 
redyce tensiqns and p^^cefully resolve controversies'^ Can^ the re- 
sources necessary to provide a d^ent existence to growing nUmb^;, 
of people be assured without protec&n and enhancement of the en^ 
vironment? Finally, are not human rights more lik^ to be' enlarged 
iQ a peaceful and secure atmosphere and a progressive climate en 
coeraging eco|iomic and social development'^ hdeed, there is a high 
degree of inter;depend^ency among the critical issues the world must 
manage. j J - 

Nations desmng resolution of a specific issue of legitimate interest are 
^'dependent upo^n the support of other nations whose Interests may lie 
elsewhere. Developing nations can achieve neither a new workL 
.economic order; nor technology and finances for economic develop- 
ment without the assistance of developed nations. Develop)ed natiohs 
cannot reduce the burdten of armaments, improve the world s securi 
ty system, or ge^ the chgingds they desire in the world .economic or- 
der without the cooperation of developing reations. Noij^ition or blbc*" 
of nationss however strong, 'can gain desired objectives aloneXln^ 
fortunately, however, a few strong natipns or a large bloc of^ptfntries 
^n seriously impede progress. 

Interdependence of global problems and 'nations,j?e^ires a third type 
o^ ^understanding — understanding of the^olitical realities fun- 
damental ^to successful management. Decision making in the' world 
arena calls for political action of which compromise is one fundamen 
tal element. .To achieve compromise, nafibns must be willing and 
able to look ahead; they ipust be willing and able to recognize the 
long-term advant^q^s^ of jnanaging global pi*oblems. Othetwise, ef- » 
forts to compramfse will falter upon tempting short'term gelf interests, 
both legitipnt^^and ill^timate. Finally, magagement of global prob 
lems calls for transmti^ial, and ultimately; supra nafionalf institutions 
tp^ecute and admThlstir programs that are established tRroLigh in 
temational conventions and treaties. ^ , * * 

The objective of Strategy ibr Peace Conferences is to explore urgent 
foreign policy concerns of the United States in search of more 
enlightened and. forward-looking foreign policy. We seek to achieve 
this objechve by^trdcturing discussions among experts. We*endeavor 
to select timely and relevant topics related to the six crifical world is- 
sues. We examine U.S*. positions that are not haijlened and inflexible. 

' This weekend we will emphasize the issues of peace and security and 



^ human nghts Three grtS'ups - non proliferation strategy, militarv 
competition m outer space, and Special Session on; Disarma- 
ment - deal .with facets of peace and secunty that are of immediate 
concem Two discussion groups - human rights and southern Afnca 
- considerTrom different points of view fundamental problems relat- 
ed to enlarging human nghts Four cntical wprld problems are affect- 
ed by'science and technobgy - economic order, development, 're- 
source/population balance and biosphere The interrelationships and 
impacts of thes^ topics ar^unad ^ ^ 

non-prouferatj[6n ] " 

Our fir^t topic is "Non.Rrolif4ation Strat^ for the,Latr70s " This is 
a topic The Stanley FjM^tiQn has been -continuously fot^rested m 
sinpe our 1961 conMWreV considered ''i|t^ of a nuclear- 

w eaponsvfr ee zone in CeiWal Europe. Sirlte then, ihe subject has 
been considered repeatedly at Strategy for-Pe'ace Conferences , at / 
Vantage Conferences in 1975 and 1976, and h^ beeri the subject of ' 
several Occasional Papers dealing.with the Nuclear NAnproliferation ' 
Treaty and with nuclear-weapons7free-zones. ' \ > 

15 * 1 ' 

Managing nuclear capabilities is perhaps the rmst combhcaled and 
serious problem confronting the world Community, Nuclear energy is - 
needed, nuclear weapons are unwanted. The result 61 failure to ^ 
manage nuclear capability is likely to be unrestrained ijiuclear pro- 
' liferation with all its honors and hazards In^tional (desperate na- 
tional leaders may use the nuclear, weapons 'they hold in ^reenals. 
Nuclear weapons may be released by misjudgme^, misinterpreFation. 
inadvertence, accident, oJ^wammg system failure. Moreover, the^reali- 
ty of nuclear explosives tn the hands of terronsts niay deOelop Ob- 
viously, the genie has grown too large b be retumed td the bottle, v 
but it must be shackled for beneficial use to mankind Th^ urgency of ' 
developing proper nuctear policies is matched only by the complexity 
of doing so. p , « 

As nuclear policy affects both energy and proliferatic)h. the formula- 
tion of a more adequate, US poliq^for nuclear energy has be^h a 
concem of both the Ford and Carter Administration^, as well as the * 
US Congress In the fall of 1976, President Ford/proposed certain 
nuclear policies Meanwhile, Congress was^also cbnsidenng legisla- 
tion dealing with nuclear pdicy^The Carter^Adnjiirtistration has pro- 
posed bbld,^but controversial, policies, including ^nd indefinite defer- 
ral of reprocessing and plutonium recycling, dfe entehasis oi com* 
merciaU devefopment of breeder reactors, / and lexpansron o? 
ennchment q^apability to provide an adequate supply if nuclear fuels 



td foreim, as well as domestic, customers, ckr discussion group hefe 
•the -opportunity to .review, these proposals, |)f{er. modihcahons, and 
suggest means of implementing them. 

HUMAN RIGHTS • \ , 

Promotion of hy man nghts^ias become a stated goal of the riew ad- 
ministration: Fallout from this human nghts emphasis seems to have 

• ■ ■ influenced SALT '11 negotiations; the same issue alhriost wholly 
, dominated the^une, 1977, annual Meeting of the Or^ni2et»n of 

Ar^encan States (OAS) The outcoVtie of the Belgrade Conference , 
now reviewing Helsinki accords will depend in part upon successful 
XII management of varying views of humap rightsTSsues . 

Most everyone .favors the philosophy of human.rights/but iriterpreta- 
hons differ and approaches v^ from culturp^to cultyre and govem- 
ment to -govemment. We, in the West, think of human pghts in, 
: political terms, including the- freedom of worship, speech, assembly, 
and movement, and the right of privacy, dignity, property ownership 
; and diversity, Developing nations think of human nshj ™m.d 
J and social terms, such as emplpyment, food, shelter, health care and 
education. i\ third interpretation qf human rightsMS freedom from 
fear insecurity, and the traumas of war, tertbHsm, and barbansm. 
While the course of human rights progress m any country can be in- 
' fluenced frc*i without - witness the contnbutions of the United Na- 
tions and the Council of Europe - the fundamen|al responsibility for 
improving Ijvimah relations rests with the '^aders^and peoples, of na- 
V tion,?tates. bbyiously, measuring progress is^ diHicvilt due to great 

■ vanations of culture and openness of societies.- 

One task of our discussion group oa human ^Shts /is to 'assess the 
U S efforts to. stimulate interest in enlarging human nghts throughout 
the world Another task is to formulate proposals for improving U,b. 
perfomiance in support of human rights, without sacrificing other inv 
portant foreign policy goals. Stanley FouriJation corrferences and 

• V ■ publications hav&not previously examined in depth the subject of 

human rights. This disqusston will fonnalize our long;standing in- 
tgrestT; ^ ," . 

" V OUTER SPACE 

' " THe im-pbftance of outer spg^e^ to the world community ^as been rej 
cognized by The Stanley Foundation fqr several years^At our .1974 
. " and 1976 Strategy for.Peac? Conferences, we disci^^ the need fo 

■ intemational coopefatiqn and demilitarizatioA in outer f Pa^e^^n Oc 
-^casional t'Sper in 1975 dealt; with many aspects x>{ intemahonal, 

cooperatioh ir5 outer space. , ' ' ' ' ■ > 
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The grooving threat^of furth^^r militarization of outer spdc3 has recehf ^ 
-'h;^ attracted public? attention '"TThe. media has widely publicized 
purported Soviet brc^throughs m antisatellite weapons technology. 
Despite the Inaccuracy, of the media reports, the United States and^ 
the Soviet Union ,are elearly devoting increased resources to re * 
search, development, and testing of new weapons systems adapta'ble 
to .vvarfare in space The development of high energy laser and 
charged particle beam weapons enco*ura^s military, planners to view 
outer Tpace as a suitable t^nvironment 'for 'ei^cploitation ,of .new' 
^ technologies The' Stair Trek, Star Wars, ahd Logans Run sceriarios 
s^em lessjike the science fiction they were "designed to be 

Advancing technology has also- ihtreased the importance of non 
military^.use of oviter spac^ Worldwide .communications increasingly 

2Iy upon satellites. New tecbniqCes are developing 'for satellites as' 
ols to^ survey resources and» detect encroachments upon the en 
ronment Venfic^on of intenriatibnal arms limitation and dis^ima 
ment agreements are further vital satellite function 

While military intelligence satellites cOnently c'bntnbute to stabilizing 
the arrris race, competition to depl6y a vanety of weapons in space 
could be iDrofoundly destablli^iing Hence our^ third discussion group 
will address ''Military Competition ir>Out§r SpaceJ,' It is time^to focM^'' 
uppn proposals to prevent an'* arms race la space before the present 
mcynentum becorftes irreversible It is time to corisider amejidments 
to the^l96y Outer Space Treaty- to deal with the developmefit, test 
ing, and staTioning^of,weapons m. space Now is the time to give far 
pnore attention tojntemational control of space recorinaissance, cpm 
munications, venfi:ation, and»similar beneficial operations 

♦ • - • ' * 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY . * 

The role of science and technoldgy in* the economic afid social 
gro\Xnh of developing nations is receiving* incr^^ir^g and warranted 
consideration ^This is the first time the Foundation has addressed the 
subject head on,. although' economic and social 'development has 
Been repeatedly on our ag«^p€ias for nearly two .decade^. 3Hence one 
of our discussion .groups* will exari5»ne 4he topic "Science and 
Technology Interr^ational "Development " Preparation's under way 
for the proposed 1979 United ^atio^is Conference on Scien(;e and 
TechTiology for Development TJa^ U.S State Department planning 
for the conference is 'fpci^ed upon amalgamating views of in- 
dustT^^*, labor, academia, and government 

The successful-transfer of science and technology from developed to 
develpping countnes is a highly complicated process involving 
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economic, social, legal, and political, along with technical, problems. 
Many leaders of developing countries plac^ unjustified h^pe in the 
magic of science and technology, many are likely tO be sadly disap- 
pointed to discover the limitations and burdens it poses. Neverthe- 
less, intelligent transfer- of science and technology, properly applied to 
the needs of laBor intensive economics, can stimulate economic. and 
socifil growth. . ^ 

As a world leader in'these fields, we should be in the forefront help-. 
Ing to develop more effectiVe procedures and mechanisms for 
^transfer of suitable science and technology. Our discussion group is. 
encouraged .to examine appropnat^ U.S. initiatives to accon]plish this 
end, ta'king into consideration ufipacts^ upon both souEce and re- 
cipfent nations. ^ % * , 

SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 

Work of the Preparatory Committee for the General' Assembly's 
Special Session on Disarmament is well under way. Decisions of the 
May, 1978, Special Se^ion can influence the course^of multilateral 
anc^bilateral disarmament negotiations for the next decade. The Unit- 

^ed .States must play an' important role,» not only in the work of the, 

^Preparatory Committee but also in the Session itself,^ 

Once again our activities ^ind interest in the entire su^)ject of disarma*- 
rnent are varied and numerous. Most recently we examined ythe 
Special Se3sioo at. our 1977 Conference ,on United -Nations 
Procedures ^ and afej^in at 4Ur4977 United Nations- of the N45xt 
Decade Cohfer^ce. Accordingly, the topic' of our fifth discussion 
group is "U.N Special Sesston on, Disarmament. U,S. Initicttives," - 

What initiative^ for stimulating'' anons limitafiori ^and disarmament 
should the United States propose to the Specif Session? As one of 
the two superpowers and , major' activists ''in ' the arms rac^e, 
responsibilitv rests heavily upon the United iia\es. There" are two 
ways ib which we can increase the probability of success the 
Special SessioR It is incumbent upon [us\o demonstrate sincenty 
when working bilaterally- with the Soviet Union, TJiia calk for 
cooperation in advance of the Specif Session, demonstrated' by a 
meaningful SALT II accord, a PQmp^ehensive Test Ban Tre^ty,,<and ' 
agreement to proceed with a treaty banning chennical warfare/ VVerg 
the Unfted States and the Soviet Union 'to* come to ihe Special 
Session with these^ accomplishments, the climate for a successful i 
meeting would be greatly enhanced, . ' 

The second area of opportunity is support befope and* during ther 
Special Session for substcintive and procedural proposals focusing at- 
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tention on conventional, ^ well 'as nuclear, arms reducton. Attention 
should be^ given to the specifics of a proposed program^of action and 
to improved mechanisms and procedures for dealing multilaterally 
with -arms reduction and disarmament -Approach^, should be consis- 
tent with; lo^g term obJe^rve"6f general and complete disarmament. 
This disfussiqn grpup is charged to come forth^with ideas that can 
have early impact upon 4he vjqM community's efforts to halt and re- 
verse theyarms race . . N " . 

r ' * * 

^UTHERN AFRICA "^ft * 

The sixth of our discu^^ion topics' is "Soyth^. Africa. U.S. Policy XV 
Options'' Until very recently, the' United States had overemphasized 
the proverbial benign neglect in Africa. Dunni^ the Ford Administra- 
tion, Dr Henry Kissinger focused attention-upon the controversy in 

• Angola and attempted to advance peaceful resolution of the con- 
troversy in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). Under the leadership of Secretary 
of Stalfe Vance and Ambassador Andrew Young, the Carter Ad- 

^ ministration has substantially intensified U.S. overt attention to ^ 
Afncan affairs. . ' 

This healthy development is lofigj^&rdue.'The neglect of Africa, and 
particularly sub-SaharanL.Afiip&r^ been both regrettable and inex- 
cusable Our Fourteenth StrategyTbr Peace' Conference took an in- 
depth look at issues con^eming" sub-Sah^an Africa^ Greater public 
interest in Afnca is jusfified for several reasons. African resources aryd 
trade will be of increasing interest in th'e years ahead. Importantly, ^, 
more than 40 votes in the United Nations General Assembly belong 
to African states. Porwar<l looking U.N. inihatives io manage global 
problems are unlikely without the support of the Afncan nattons. 
Furthermore, we have important and unique ties ta^e area, it is the • 
ancestral home of some 15 percent of our population. 

Cunrently, attention to Afrfcan matters is appropriately concentrated 
upon th^^^outhem part of the continent - Zimbabwe, Namibia, and 
South Africa - where the overwhelming black majorities are denied * 
political, econojnic, epd human rights.^ Having "^spent considerable,-, 
time in Africa on beh^f of Stanley Con^ltants, I was convmced long 
. ago that independence, incl^iding majority rule, in all of sub-Saharan 
Africa is a prerequisite to a unified and peaceful continent. The task 
before this discussion group is to consider new'^licy initiative^ .as- 
sociating the United States more clearly with 4he desires .of the 
African majorities. These desires include rapid moC^ement toward na- 
, tonal independence and racial equality, while avoidfhg major armed . 
conflict. 
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CHALLENGE < 

The most challenging question now is, Will the United States rise to 
the occasion and take advantage of current opportunities to exert 
more positive leadership in the world community? Or, hobbled by 
prejudice, precedent, and fear, will we allow the opportunities to fade 
away? I certainly lack the vision lo answer these questions for you^ 
But I feelfeve two prerequisites to the development of determination 
to" forge a more positive leadership role for the United States are im 
portant considerations. , ^ 

First,* our decision-makers must overcome their tendency to yield^e- 
^peatedly to the pressures ofwested interests. The arms race, for in- 
stance, will jiever be halted so lori^ as weapons development and 
production is justified to maintain employment, to improve the U.S. 
balance. 'of payments, or to satisfy unreasonable demands of the 
military. Only as decision makers resist such pressures and focus up- 
on measures to ncianage effectively the world's probfems'^will oyr 
response be Adequate. . • , 

The second prerequisite concems relationships between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. What a spectacle is created by the sight 
of these two great powers lock^ m ideological and military cowfron 
tation Neither wants war, yet they pile overkill upon overkill. Both 
would benefit from a letup in the amount of resources now pQiij4d 
^ into military establishments, both would benefit from exchgqigea, of re 
sources and technology; both would be the victors* if cntical worJd is- 
sues ^were managed better. Thoughtful reappraisal by these two 
countries of their attitudes to one another is long overdue. Without it 
there is little hope of defusing the seemingly perpetual coijfrontation. 
Without reappraisal, the United States' will contirjue to avoid its 
responsibilities and ove?took opportunites to provide leadership. 

Only in the»future will we kijdw whether or not the JJnited States 
rises above obstacles anc(^provides more positive leadership. 
Fortunately, as a fatrious co^i^dian has obse^ed, "the future Jies 
ahead.'* To this bit of wisdom, I would add, **the future starts now."' 
Here, at this conference, we have the opportunity collectively to. hdp 
shape, more positive and dynamic U.S. leadership contributing to 
secure peace with freedom and justice. 
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NON PRbuflERATIOlV STRATEGY FOR THE 
LATE '70s ' \ , 

Th^ nsk» of the^ further spread, or ptoliferation, of nuclear weapons 
recently lias attra^:Jed increasing 'public attention, in part because of 
two dhimati^ and unpredictable '*^ents^ First, the Organization of 
Petroleum* Exporting Countries (Oi?cC)'oil embargo of 1973 focused 
world attention on the future scaircity of fossil fuels, the vulnerability 
of existing oil supply arrangements, tbe disparity of nation^J rc^urces 
of fuels and energy, and the need to develop^ alt^ate energy 
sources. The alternate source furthest along in development, and the 
orte encouraged bv^many governments, wa?nuclear power. 

But a second event, India's '^peaceful'' nuclear explosion ^n 1974, 
raised anew the spectre of the atom's destructive potential, revived 
fears of the link between nuclear power and nuc)ear weapons, and 
prompted jenewed discussion of ways to prevent further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. , ^fk^ 

Efforts to deal with t^e proliferation, problem are; not rffew. Manyc in- 
ternational conferences have been held siitce 1945 to address me 
risks posed bv; proliferation bnd what to do "about them. In this new 
era of concem since the oil embar^, pnigress has been* macle by 
nuclear exporting countries to seek common grcjpnd ja^es for their 
nuclear Commerce. Presidents Ford, and Carter have made com- 
prehensive Bt^ements on rfuclear poWcy, and scveraLother .heads .of 
govemment have made ijew declarations — Such as the decisions of 
France, and the Federal Republic .of .Geimany not to undertake new 
•agreements to export sensitive technology *^ designed to assure that 
the peaceful uses of the atom will.nt)t be turne d to destru ctive ends. 
Despite this progress there is no international consensu^ on the ad di 
tional measures which should be taken to prevent proliferation affd 
tHevprocess to achi^e one promises to be lengthy and tortuous. 
Thus, in our Sfeliberations we worked to identify the elements of a 
globat non-proliferation strategy, and the "objectives it may seek to 
achieve. j ^ 

Proliferation can be said to occur in two ways. "Vertical'' proliferation 
is the expansion of numbers and kinds of nuclei weapons by 
nuclear weapons states. "Horizorital'* prt)liferatiorf is the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons ))y npi/weapons states, and it is this form of pto 
liferation that we focused on-in our discussions. 




WHAT IS PRQUFERATION 

A principal ^rgblem in discussing nuclear proliferation is its definition 
Uwyers Scrutinizing international- treaties may have, one definition 
Uymen reading a newspaper account could have quite another For 
cur purposes we decided to consider proliferation in terms ^osed by 
one of our members proliferation is both a fact and a process. 

Proliferation is a fm when a couniiv Joins"*''the club" by acquiring a 
nuclear device* a status that may. not become apparent until an ex- 
plosion pccurs Considered in terms of the 1970.Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT^^p>rolife;ation occurs whenever there is an increase in 
the number of states poss^smg a nuclear explosive device/And in 
^ this respect efforts to limit nuclear proliferation have been reasonably 
succe^ful Since JuJy 1945 th§re have been more than 1,000 known 
or presumed- nucjear expbsions, yet the number ^of countnes de- 
tonating these devices has not exceeded haH a dozen. The United 
States, the- Soviet Union, Britain, France, China, and India. Many 
.members of our group found this f^urirjg in the liglit of predictions 
early m the nucleajr era that^by now there would 6e more than a 
score of nuclear -weapons states. * . . 

• As a process, nuclear proliferation is an immensely complicated mat- 
ter The nature of this^process is more significant for <anyone trying to 
devise h noo proliferation ^strategy than the simple fact of prolifera- 
tion it is the'process which, must be controlled. Jhere is no simple, 
single route to nucleeir proliferation, and similarly there is ao/ismgle 
road block to prevent it. One country could^ build a scnaTfreactor in 
secret to produce and a r^processfng plant fo extract plutoniiim, and 
then fabncate avsmall arsenal of nuclear weapqns^runnfng bnly'the 
nsk of detection by intelligence operations Anotljer country could 
take incremental st^ps beginning with the tmpprt nuclear power red- 
actors arid fuel, thefeacqi5iring more sophisticated tecTinical capabil- 
ity, and culminating in a military, or political decision to "use" 

•plutornQm from it, and make a crude explospie. Y^f another country 
could deliberately set out to develop and produce nuclear explosive^' 
reliable and predictable enough to be used as weapons. Finally, prcT-, ' 
liferation could result from the purchase of nuclear matenals on a 

.black market that might develop m the event that these matenfels 

become articles of international commerce. ' 

*•> 

There are r^any ways to get the nuclear materials needed to make 
an explosive A ^vemment could try to divert significant quantities 
of safeguar^ded nuclear materials, the risk would be whether such a 
diversion w^uld be detebtfed by the International Atomic Entergy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards system'. One ppssible means of doing this 



m.qht be to'seize weapons gr^de material,Another might be to build. 

a covert reprocessing facility and then seize spetjt luel, reprocess it 
<qu.ckly, ahd incorpdrate tbe materials into an explosive. It was 
Estimated by one member that a well qualified technical team could 

use sildhmatenal to make a militai^ weapon in several months it ad- 

vancedireparations/had been made, or that it could make a crude^^ 
^^xplo^sP^e^^with utipfedictable yield, within a week Such a crude 
"bomb mfght have a yield in the kiloton range (1.000 tons of TNT 

equivalent) 

The feup was' also informed of a study which concludes that a 
smalllcovert reprocessing plant could be built in a matter of months 

" v^nth i capacity sufficient to separate in a matter of d^s after start-up . 
enoulh plutonium for making a nuclear explosive device. 
The/of a bomb or weapons-grade materials and its use by sub- 
natKbnal groups or terronsts is another important concem bince th^ 
topic waVcovtered in the 16th Strategy for Peace Conference Report 
in 1975 (pp 33-40). we did not cortsider it in.detail However the 

' qroup noted that any technical step taken to deter national prolifera- 
tion would increase the resistance to sub-national or terrorist ac- ^ 
tivities ^ ' , ■ i ' 0- 

INCENTIVES AND DISINCENTIVES 

• Just as the routes to nuclear proliferation are numerous and un_ 
predictable, so the incentives to-ffellow. these routes are subtle and 
complex. Unfortunately, the incentives not to proliferate are at times - 
tenuous and ambiguous. While the group agreed that to some extent 
incentives and disincentives to the acquisition of nuclear capaibiiities 
^parallel the world's growing appetite for energy, w fiivided over 
• what'relatidnship exists between "peaceful" ^3clear p^er and the 
' .pursuit of a "military" capability. Indeed, it is a fact thaKt would be 
easier for a countiy utilizing only its own resources to directly pro- 
duce the materials to build and test a bomb^han to establish an in- 
digenous power program and then divert weapons grade matenals 
. from it Much of 'the technical mfonnnation flec^ssary to produc^ 
• nuclear matenals is in the unclassified literature, and the general pnn- 
ciples of nuclear weapons desigrf are available, altho(^h not, in 
specific detail. By contrast, a power program involves crea«ng a 
national and intemational bureaucracy, arranging iong-temi finance, 
^ • contracting lor complicated fuel-supply and waste-disposal agree- 
' - mentfr ananging for safeguards and safety, and maintaining a vigilant 
• ' . scientific and managerial dirganization to control the programs con- 
tinued operation. -We rais? this contrast to illustrate that the spread of 
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nuclear pJower, , while potentially cpptributing to the proliferation 
"process," should not be seen as inevitably'culminating in^ prolifera- 
tion Iji the h&tofy of the nuclear era there, are many states with ex- 
tensive power progranns but no apparent interest in building nuclear 
weapons, ' despite their technical ability to do so if they wished 
Proliferation, ^t least hi^toncajly, has not resulted from nuclear power 
. programs. * ' / ' * • • 

The to fostering a creative pplltical climate fof non-proliferation 
policies rests in large part hn the ability of nuclear weapons states to 
provide their allies withrty' Credible security "umbrella." Insecunty Is a 
powerful urg? to proliferate. The .more secure and stable intema- 
tionat C9nditions"can be*made, the 'i;nore likely it will be that com- 
merce in .nuclear' power can thrive without an attendant spread of 
nuclear arsenal^. , . ' ' - f 

Nevertheles^.jn consldenng additional nrji^asures for non-proliferafion 
agreed that the pfocess may yetinvblve^nuclear explosions by 
n^ countries This pessimism, hovyever, should not be grounds' for 
concfuding that the existing non proliferation efforts have "been h 
failure. On the contrary, the group stressed the vital role played by 
* existing politicaf . institutiojis' Avhich ^we have called the ^on- 
proliferation ^regime." which have, reduced the political incentives for 
proliferation and which ha\;e provided considerable stability to date 
in international nuclear affairs. ^ 

A' key institution of this regime is the Non Proliferation Treaty' More 
than 100 states are now parties. The IAEA, which was created in pai;t 
to apply an intematiotial .nuclear safeguards system, has been ap- 
parently successful ih assuring that nuclear matenals subject to its 
scrutiny remain confi?^^^ to peaceful uses* The group ^agreed that 
botlvthe pledge not to^'acquire nuclear weapons, subject to venfica- 
tion by IAEA safeguards, as required by th^ Treaty, and the obliga- 
tions of IAEA safeguards, have served to foster the spread of nuclear 
povyer without the attendant dangers of further proliferatior^ (There 
is concern over the ability of the IAEA to provide sucH assurances in 
the future, especially with the next generation of nuclear technology.) 
The-group noted the importance of such political institutions and ob- 
ligations as nuclear test bans and the Latin American Nuctear 
Weapons Free Zone created by the Treaty gf Tl^elolco, in restraining 
proliferation Finally, the group emphasized the importan"ce of the 
growing unacceptability to the world community t)f additional coun- 
tries acquiring nuclear weapons. ' 

We discussed several incentives and disince^itives to proliferation, in . 
the^ context of various countries' decisions not to tatif^T the NPJ. 
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Som>2 ha^ abstained because of the discrimination inherent inlthe 
NPT Some have abstained because tliey say the treaty provides! nb 
guarantee for their security Others may see the po^ibllity of possess , 
ing nucleair weapons as a means of gaining prestige.* Still others^see 
the prospect of NPJf^.ds a bargaining cHip to be used with neigl^rs 
^ .or allies. Several hav% complained that cuTrent application o| the 
l^PT by nuclear power countnes focuses on its restnctiv^.regim^ for 
safeguarding nuclear matenals, to the ^elusion of its promis^ (in 
Article IV) to make avaj^le auclear technology for peaceful us^. 

■ . 'J • • • , ' 4 

♦ Wt? agreed that th^e could Jie little hope of attracting more countries 
to undiertake NPT commitm'fents if it appears that having rMclear 
^ weapons Imparts some Special advantages, or an immuni^ from 

commonly ^cc^pt^d safeguards standards. ^ ' 

• . ' ^ r — ' ' - ' "^If 

The group'agr^ed generally ihe^t for a non proliferation policy fo sue 

eeed, there must be access to th^j:)eneiits of nuclear power as well as 
adequate control. Assured^ supply of nuclear fu^ undeiy^^)Oth*na 
ticJnal and multinational arrangements, wa^ recognized to b^ a key in 
centive in obtaining effective non-proliferation .constraints. We? 
generally agreed*that the spread of nuclear power to countries that 
do not acc'ept the NPT. or at a 'minimum saf egucfi-ds .pn all^tjgif 
nuclear activities, should De opposed^ Sojne among us f^| ^ai it may^" 
occasionally ^ necessary to disseminate nuclear tetlj*nol6gy and 
equipment" ev^xi^o countnes that have not adhere^ 'tp^] the NPT, in 
^rder' to achieve non proliferation commitments^ or a| least not to 
push such -couritnes into an* indigenous 'developmejit of nuclear 
power jmmune to ioreign infTuence. ' • -J' ' 

In this .r^spect> we concluded that increasing scarc?^ of fossil fuels, ^' 
- and their rising pnces, might cause more countries turn to nuclear 
energy; and that this increasing dependence , might be ^a strong ifn 
petus for them to undertake NPT commitments — or at least to at 
' cept international safeguards regimes. ^ » 

NEW APPROACHES . / . 

We agreed generally that any approaclT,'fc containing nuclegr pro 
liferation .must go beyond merely, technical deterrents!^ Political, 
economic, and military considerations are highly important in dealing 
,^ith both the itK^ritives and*i[he disincentives to proliferate. Ques 
tions of energy, resources and nfeeds, regional sepurity agreements, 
and interrfal political stability, all pjlay a part, in the complex situation 
surroundina a*.countiy*§''decision=*whether or not to proliferate. The 
. problems ahead eSce so complicated, we all agreed, that no singje 
technical, politi'cal, or^econoraicl*fix* will suffice. Indeed, to seek one 
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would be foblish.^ It.'was observed that thpse with technical back 
grounds sometimes argue for political solutions, while those vvith 
political backgrounds tend to argue for technical -Solutions. It was 
?igreed; however, that concerted and imaginative efforts on all fronts 
are needed, coordinated in terms erf existing political and ecdgbmic 
,\ realities . • ' . * 

We agreed also that IAEA safeguards shotild be improved, both in 
, respect of their coverage and jnJerms of their potential effectiveness. 
First, all parts of the nuclear fuel cycl^ of all non fiuclear weapons 
states should be, covered by IAEA safeguards "agreements. Second, 
plants handling significant quantiti^ of special fissionable' nfeterial 
should be so designed as to facilitate the application of safeguards.. 
Measurement equipment and national practices to account for' 
nuclear rtiaterial should conform to standards%o as to give the IAEA 
the op^rtunity to draw all necessary conclusions. 

Nuclear supplier nations shpuld also consider usfng a broader range 
^ of incentives 'and disincentives to induce their nuclear trading 
partners into accepting stricter confrols and adherence to the NPT. 
Wh*^ii;^^in the past supplier states have seen^^ totality of th^r rela 
tion.ships with their nudear clients as necessitating a sQftening of their 
approach to non proliferation objectives, the group believes tliatHie* 
totality of such relationships should be used to advance such goals in 
the future. The effort need not be limited only to the nuclear aspects 
of the relationship but may also be extended to economic, political 
arid nhilitary affairs.' 
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SANCTIONS , « 

We concluded that it is important to create a climate of world opin 
ion hOstile^to proliferation'iin^ a will for govemments to meet, a de 
cision to\proliferate with effective sanctions. Such.sahctions should be 
unequivocal, inevitable, and preferably multinational. 

The iXeA has a vital role to play in trig^enng sanctions in cas^f 
an^ violatipi\s of non proliferation understandings. The group agreed 
that IAEA prpcedur^'toward this §nd should be carefully evaluated 
to ensuFe that they will^fun(jk)n effectively when needed. 

Report^ 'of South Afncan preparations in 1977 to explode a nuclear 
device^hW^ the attendant intemational diplomatic pressures to dis 
suade flfem^from doing, so, emphasized both the need^ for and 
possibility Srachieving proiYif^t and effective intemational action to 
counter proliferation threats. ' , <^ - ^ 
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PROPOSALS * 

. Our group discussed pi-oposals to rationalize and stabiii^e nuclear 
commerce by creating multinational or intennational fuel-cycle cen- 
ters. We recognized that there wer^ problems connected with setting * 
up and operating such centers/but fejf they offer major possibiliti^ 
for minimizing proliferation risks associated with serisitive fuel-cycl^ 
activiti^. On the one hand such centers could remove the excuse for 
some nations to build their Own nucfear fuel reprocessing plants -/a 
source ^of plutonium in forms that are, useful for weaponsmakiijg. 
They should be reinforced by political institutions ?uch as the NPT 
and nuclear-weaqon-free zones. On the. other hand, such centers 
would not guarantee that a nation would thereby refrain from 61an- 
destine nuclear Weapons planning or preparation. Moreover, linle^ 
great care is taken in setting up such institutional an^ngemen^, such 

. qenters could conceivably be sources, of further proliferation. We 
agreed, however, that for^any new international institutions to be at- 
tractive and acceptable to nations now interested in expanding their 
nuclear power programs, 'these must be equitable, economical, and 
well administered. For them to be attractive and acceptable fo natipns 
interested in stopping proliferation, they must in addition involve 
minm«itng of numbers of sensitive nuclear facilities and careful siting 
and management of such faciliti^. Here agreements by nuclear 

' suppliers to refrain from commerce with countries unwilling to 
participate in these institutions might help to a^ure .their succe^ 
Conversely, efforts by individual exporters to undercut new interna- 
tional marketing or processing arrangements couldXindermine them 

The'grotip considered several approaches. One possibility WbUld 
locate sensitive fuel cycle activities, such as repr;ocessing, in intema- 

.tional enclaves under the jurisdiction of an appropriate multinational 
organizatiorr. This international organization wouW have full custody 
and control of sensitive materials- while in the enclave and during 
transportation back into the reactor. Technical, .managerial, and 
operational responsibilities would be^nder national organizations 

'that desire to locate facilities in the enclaves. This approach would, 
separate the sensitive ^vities, which should be urider multinational 
custody and conb^L from those which need -not be, such as the^ 
facility's management and operation. This arrangement would' 
perhaps overcome .one of the mam objections raised in the past to 
the multinational fuel-center concept. 

Another possibility would be to establish a multinational facility in a 
particularly 'stable country. This facility would provide .enriched 
uranium to^countries prepared tb forego national reprocessing and 
enrichment facilities. The spent fuel would be returned to the center 



m exchange iorj credit towards additional fuel supplies. Ivuel 
reprocessing usir^g the safest possible technology would be added at 
a future .date; a$ could breeder or advanced converter reactors 
(which woufd^'^se the. separated plutonium) thereby minimising m 
temational commerce in weapons-grade materials. 

INITIATIVE$ OF THE CARTER ADMINISTRATION 

We praisecLahe Carter Administration s - emphasis on noa- 
.proliferation, bj^t was .divided about the wisdom of certain proposed 
policies In particular we commended efforts to convene the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluatiorl as a first step toward building 
an international consensus on further steps for a rational non- 
proliferation strategy We were divided on our pjerception of the in- 
ternational effectiveness of calling for indefinite deferral of reprocess- 
ing arid plutoniucn recycle, arvl 5f commercialization ofbreeder reac 
tors w|iicji produce more fuel than they^ consume by converting now 
useles^ u^ranium 238 into plutonium. There was, however, general 
consensus that plutonium recycle for light water reactors is now of 
dubiou i economic attraction. The breeder reactor, on tl\e other handv 
is considered'by a number of^ countries to be aruija^ctant energy ob-\ 

• jective.j f\ * ^ ^ * \ 

The J^up' discusked the particulars of legislation currently before the \ 
US Congress on non proliferation While reaching no conclusions as \ 
to the desirabjilitv\of specific approaches, the group agreed that \ 
^ legislation could i^dke^n important contribution to non proliferation , 

• efforts, prl^vided that it combmed assurances of reliable supply with 
effective non prolif^tioQ restraints An important advantage -of such 
legislation would be to remove much of the uncertainty surrounding • 
U.S. nuclear exports' i^ - 

The current non proliferation debate, and especially the initiatives of 
the Calmer Administration, have created an improved climate for, the 
acceptance of innovative nop proliferation measures. In particulars*^ 
number of ncitions are wjllmg now to consider new* multinational in- *^ 
stitutional-arrangements, vOhich they formerly rejected, 

, Many ip the group con(^lL|ded that the time is npe for Venous con 
sideratiofi of a broad^range of ideas that will* enable the expanded 
use of .nuclear power with minimal proliferation nsk. 
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•HUMAN RIGHTS AND U.S. FOREIGN POHCY. 

Though concern with human- eights can l>e traced for at least ihree 
thousand years in history. tocUy s international concern ^th^the pro 
motion of human nghts denves most directly fem the excesses of 
Nazism and Fascism before and clunng the Second World War arid 
from the *Tour Freedoms'* artfculated by President Roosevelt in 
1941 Freedom of Speech. Fr^^dqm of Religion, Freedom from 
Want^nd Freedom fron^ear Public lutere^ m these freedoms, and 
irt international measures for the protectioripf hurhan rights, was in 
/ tense as the Second World S^/ar came t^/C close, ancTas the United 
* Nations ^nd its Human R^hte^^omfpri^nAVcre organized In ordgr 
to ward "off efforts to restr^ff the treaty ,powe^ of the United States 
(the Bncker amendment^ the government of the United States 
promised to reduce its participation in U.N work on^human rights, 
and only recently has the promotion of human nghts become again a 
central goal of U.S^ foreign policy. - ' ^ * 

This report considers a number of iAues relevant for the^present and 
fur the future. Hoping'that int^mational concern for hurrian rights will 
remain art enduhng'feature of* international relations, "the focus of the 
* disc ussion'^grptip" was on tlie lorigtetm, rather than on short teqii 
goals and strategists/Accordingly, emphpisis is given to the need foj 
developing mtertiational s^ari^rds and intj^matiopal institutional er 
rang^^menls designed"to translate conc^m into action at both the in 
temational and the dom^tic level. At the same time, consideration 
was given to intemal U.S needs, ^nd to som'g current'e^spects of U.6 
foreign policy in this area . 

.Several major issues recognized as important in the discussion group 
are not addressed 'in this report. Chief .among these* is racial dis- 
cnmination and the protection of.human rights in southem Africa,^ 
which will be dealt with by another panel- a1 the conference. Second, 
issues of special treatment fot particular groups or closes of persons 
- were omitted for lack of time. A third niajor excfusioa relates td^he 
human nghts issues gr9wing out of scientific and^technological de, 
velopments. Although recognizing the ifnportafice'of ,such issues in 
* the framevt^ork of the present report, the group was unable to devote 
the attention required f^T their inclusion in the report. 

In an initial consideration of pnorities for action in the field of^human 
. nghts, the group generally agreed that its discussion might usefully 
proceed along the follgwing lines: 

1. What can^be' done about gros^ violations of human rights, 
especially torture, preventive detention and mass killirigs; ' 
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2. The relationship between civil and political rights and 
economic, social and cultural rights; 

3. "Linkage" between human rights action and national and in- 
ternational security, arms control er other issues; 

4 Measures to improve' the machinery and procedures of in- 
ternational agencies; 

. ^5 * Specific actionsthat should be taken by the United States; 
^ " 6 ^'Measures to strengthen the role of non-govemmental organlza- 
tions (NGOs) in securing compliance with international human 
rights-standards. 

While several members of the group stressed the especially urgent 
need for action in some of the areas listeH. it was stressed that such 

. ^n emphasis was not intended to imply a lack of obligation to take 
action m other areas as 'well. In particular, it was 'generally agreed 
thai governments ought not tp ignore sbme rights while pressmq 

^thers. 

GROSS VIOLATIONS OF HUMAN.RIGHTS 

The protjlem of gross 'violations of human rights was chiefly dis- 
cussed from two standpoints: whether greater precision is needed in 

• the existing intemational standards in such areas as torture, summary 
•execution and preventive detention; and what action should be taken 

, in specific instances of gross violations of human rights. ' 

, Some members felt that exist!ng standards were clear enough, and 
thatnvhafis^ needed is more adequate means of bringing pressure on 
governments to comply with such standards. Others felt that the pro- 
cess of working out nriore detailed standards would contribute to their 

* effectiveness. This was true because the process of refining the stan- 
dard would strengthen it through focusing attention on the problem 
and helping to -build a consensus that the behavior in question is 
wrong and shou|d be prevented. The 'redefinition of the standard 
v^ould also provide an occasion for the development' of additional 
.machinery for its implementation, and, through the greater precision 
in its definition, aid those-who seek to restrain govemment coqduct- 
leadrng to violations of the rights in question. An example 4dhe 
value of the careful elaboration of human rights standards is^ejn-^ 
temation^, Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of R^al Dis- - 
criminatiorf, which defines the ^nondiscrimination standard ari^' pro- 
vides special intemational maffllnery to aid'in its realization. 

With these considerations in mind, most members 6{ the group sup- 
ported efforts to elaborate the right to freedom from torture through 
the General AssembluD^aration on Torture. adopted iVi 1975 ' 



(General Assembly Resolution 3452 [XXX]), and through an intema- 
a tional convention on torture. Several NGOs have started on the pre- 
paratory work for such a convention. , • , 

Some members also supported a similar development of detailed 
standards in the areas of preventive detention, summary execution 
and mass killings. In the first two areas the rights raise issues of the 
adequacy of the legal process in some coifntries that ought to be ex- - 
plored m detail and are not easily solved through the more general 
language of the Universal Decl^uration of Human Rights and th§ In- 
ternational Convenant on Civil and Political Rights.' 

14 Some members felt, howevec, that e}^isting ^standards v(^ere fully ade- 
quate for most "gross violations" problems, and it^uld only drain 
energies and deflect attention to embark upon additional drafting ex- 
ercises. In their view, emphasis should be giveH to the procedures 
already m place and political capital should be devoted to using these 
^procedures in cases of gross violations of huipan rights. 

1 The group generally agreed that more forceful action should be 

'taken in handling gross violatjpn cases. The General Assembly, for 
example, should be more willing to consider and adopt resolution^' 
' directed to specific cases of gross, violations of human rights. It was 
suggested tfiat other means also be explored of bringing pressure up- 
on, the guilty govejmment, for example, giving publicity to the 
wrongful acts, withholding aid, declining to hold international con- 
ferences in the countiv/and keeping up a steady criticism of leaders 
of the govemment in question. Specific measures of this nature are 
,discussed in detail later \fi this report. ^ • ^ 



Two areas of consensus emerged from the initial discussion of action 
in cases of gross" violations of human rights. First, there is an urgent 
need to give greater publicity toTsuch^cases, specifically, in addition to 
efforts by govemments and others, the procedures of the Hunrwn 
Rights Commission and Sub-Commission should .be revised to 
permit public disclosure of communications, containitrg allegations of 
gross violations of human rights. Second, action taken in cases of, 
gross violations should ;not exclude action in other cases, and should 
not imply that gross violations are the only violations of human rights 
that are of international concern. V- 

THE RELATIONSHIP BECWEEN CIVIL AND POUTICAL 
RIGHTS AND ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
RIGHTS ^ 

X^iscussiorl of this subject raised tlte* issues of a "hierarchy" and 
"pnonty" in hi^an rights, exernplified by the statement that "human 
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nghts begir) at bVeakfast'^ Resolution 4 (XXXIII), adopted by the ' 
.Human* Rights Commission "this past spnng^ referred to the "full re- 
alization of economic, social and culturaf rights as an essential means- 
tor ensuring the, real and meaningful enjoyment of civil and political 
rights" Did that resolution imply, that economic? social and cultural 
lights come first, and that the implementation of civil and political 
rights can be .postponed? ' 

In contrast to claims that the/'hierarchy ' of nghts' exists the group 4 
considered that civil and political rights and economic, social and ^ 
cultural nghts are. interrelated and cannot be %ei5arated in this 
fashion Both Intemational Covenants, for example, recognize in their 
preambles that the ideal of free human beings enjoying freedom from 15 
tear arid want can only be achieved if conditions are created whereby ' 
everyone may enjoy both civil and political rights and economic 
social and cultural rights The reasons fof separating the two^eiof 
nqhts jnto two Internationd Covenants Jncluded the ini-' 
tial perception that whereas civil and political nghts could largely be 
^guaranteed without delay, most economic, social and culturalnghts 
could be aphieved only progressively as resources could be devoted 
to achieving full realization of rjghts m those area^. Although the 
'progressive" accomplishment idea is now applied also in some • 
areas of civil and politteal rights, it would not be accurate to link the ~ 
accomplishment of civnTand political rights to prior satisfaction of 
economic, social ar^d cultural rights fndeed, the Human Rights Corp- 
mission resolution quoted above might equally well have called for 
the full realization of civil and political rights' as "an essentia[ means 
for ensunng the real and meaningful enjoyment" of economic, social 
and cultural rights. ' - ^ ^ 

Beyond the abstractions suaounding the hierarchy idea, some mem- 
bers of the group pointed out that in concrete cases of individuals, 
their specific conditions qf life may give a special urgency to one or 
the other o.f the basic human nghts, jn this sense r^al and compelling 
pnonties-do exist. That fact, 'however, and the fact that under some 
circumstances severe economic problems might be thought a suffi- " 
cient practical justification for lapses in the full realization of certain 
civil and political rights, should not lead to an uncribcal acceptance of 
the general pn^josition that economic, social and cultural rights may 
be treated as prior in sequence, to civil and political rights. 

A member of the group pointed out that the hierarchy issUe was be-' 
mg raised by governments of autocratic countries, with some support 
- frqm liberal intellectuals in western countries, and that it w^s not at all - 
clear that people in the poor countries were not interested in civil 
and political rights. Some felt that the hierarchy concept was being ' - 
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■ * raised by auto^tic governments as an excuse for the denial of civi 
and political rights but the fact that the receht change in government 
m India was bVought about with full support from the poorer Masses 
clearly shows their interst in'civil and political rights, 
More complex problems are presented when Specific economic, 
social or cultural nghts come intq conflict with civil or^politcal nghts. 
For example; in the area-of freedom of infonhation, it has been as- 
serted that the right of societies to preserve their cultural rentage im- 
plies a right to control news content. Cases of conflict of this kind 
have no ready solution The most that can be done is to attempt to 
reach an acceptable accommodation in making clear _ through, 

'16 declarations and cojwenfen^ scope of such rights andJhejLmita- 

• tions that may be imposed 'to protect rights existing in other areas. 

VUNKAGE" BETWEEN HUMAN RIGHTS ACTION AND , 
f.* OTHER ISSUES ' . ; 

>rhe group discussed the "linkage" question, in relation chiefly to na- 
. tional and international security and arms control issu&^, and- to^^th^e 
general i^sue of domestic jurisdiction under-Article I, v 
the U.N. Charter. ' . \ 

It was generally agreed that th^ human rights referrW) in the'U|N 
Charter and made the subject of international decla^^ions or abn- 
ventions have become matters of international concerrl^nfl in pjnci- 
pie cannot be said to be "essentially within the domestj^nsaicflon 
' of states as that terin is used in Article 2, Paragraph 7,1bf the U:N. 
Charter This conclusion was based upon the many V^^^^ 
penence-wlth human rights issues in U,N. organs; and the^rally 

• accepted view that the content of the "domestic jurisdicti^n-^ncept 
^nnot remain fixed: it must change to reflect the ac&ptance of in- 
ternational obligations concerning the promotion of/human nghts. 
Thus in the view of the group, states are intemation^ly accountable 
^for the actions fhey take within their jurisdictions in, ^olabon of in- 
ternational human rights standards. In particular, the group 'did not . 
accept the argument advanced by some, states that\ al^oOgh the 
formulation of human rights staiicfards in the intematidnal covenant 
is a matter for international action, means chosen to irrplemeni such 
standards lie within the "domesti<^ jurisdiction ' of the states .con- 
cemed. - ' / . 
Having taken this position on domestic jurisdiction,jh^ group con- 
sidered that there may nonetheless, be practical^nd.flhnc.pled limita- - 
tions on the extent to which governments should/act to promote 
humaa nghts in other countries. In general, th^up agreed that 



focus might properly be ^given to specific- practices of governments 
that ar^ seen to conflict with International human nghts standards as •) 
contrasted with brpad indictments of governments or gener^lizedw^ " 
condeAnations tbaf might be seen as. effort s to nuprthrr>M7 ^ govgm 
ment -rather than as efforts to protnote the human rights of peoples ' 
sublet to its junsdictron. 

The line thus drawn becomes difficult to apply when it is observed 
that in ,some respects appeals for change in human nghts practices 
may challenge basic tenets of the gqvermnent and thus, in effect, call 
for systemic change in this situation, some members felt that^ol'icie^ 
directed towards protection of the individual cannot avoid being at 
the same-time policies idirected towards fundamental institutional ^ -'1? 
change This observation led some members to express, reservations 
about the use of active policies to promote human nghts m such coPt^ 
texts, while others" considered that even if institutional change would' 
be a necessary end 'result, that fac; alone should not exclude support . 
for international human rights standards. ' 

At the level of practical politics,, many members considered that dis- 
tinctions! might be drawn m terms of the expected result of pr^sures ' 

for the promotion of hufpan rights standards. Where, Tar example, [ _ 

leverage exists, strong claims^might be made in the expectation thai 
this will influence government attitudes and accomplish protection, 
goals for the individuals _concerned.piere^ there is no I'everage, as ' 
was said to be tai^ in therpase of clpsed societies, human nghts de- 
mands .may not work, and the best approach, exemplified^ by-the 
Helsinki agreement, may be to combine emphaiis on human nghts 
with means of opepfing up to socjety^^Some members feared that 
de-emphasis of human rights in relations with closed societies cames 
the dariger of downgrading human nghts-and establishes a double 
standard — , 

Vi^ng the issue from the perspective of foreign criticism of iiuman 
rightKoractices u#hin the United 'States, it was observed that the - 
United ^ates had not sought to deflect^ such cnticism through re- 
liance onXdDmestic jurisdiction." For example, the United States-has ^ - 
responded to inqum^ raised through Organization^ of- American-^ *- 
States (OAS) procedures without invoking dottnestic jurisdiction, and 
in this Connection has invite'd the Inter American Commission to visit 
4b€ United States shoyfid it wish to do so. • ^ - ' - 

( - jj^p^' ' \ 

Tuming to "linkage" with na^jpnaf aHH^intPm;^ti^ ^^n mty. -an d 
arrfis control issues, the grou^;recQgnized that no broad generaliza- 
tions are possible. On the qcf^gtion oFStrategic Arnfs Limitation Talks 
(SALT), /it was observed that the Unfted States cannot avoid 
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hnkage if the Soviet Union in fact considers that there is a link 
between human nghts promotion and SALT. Although no con- 
clusions were reached on the actual .impact of the Administration's 
human nghts mitiatives on SALT, it was-generally agreed that human 
nghts carinot be seen ^^absolute interests to whicK other interestfa^ 
for examT)le ,n security and arms control, must always be subordinat- 

tL^lSn^' T' T leveLwarrvngs were v^oiced 

hat too often national security" or national emergency is invoked 
. v^thout proper cause, and care must be taken to>reseu,e the vS 
ot human nghts-promotion in such contexts. Efforts to uphold human 

Sns TtL r'^"'""! ^' these situa- 

hons, as the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights cleariy provides 
certain basic human rightSmust not be trampled .upon. 

IJl^JSSrY,!!!^ INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
MACHINERY AND PROCEDURES \ 

t^^^Zfr^' ? Sroup considered that in- 

ternational concem for humarr rights has become an enduring 
1 ui "-elations, and that therefore special emphasis 

he"".^.^ 'V^' d^-^'°P'"ent of international standards. rn<?to 
the structure of international human n'ghti institutions. Contributions 

ionJL'^f? ^"^^'^ f ^" *° """'^ ^^b'^ ™P^<:t than contribu- 
tions to short-term planning. 

In this sense, the grpup gave high priority to careful revfew of intema- 
^^.7 "? machinerv^-and procedures and considered that 

care/rnust be aken to ensure^hat developments of machinery and 
' S . ^ "^J' ^"'"'^ Jmpartialtty, faimesi and due process With 
thes6v.5tandards in mind, the group considered proposes for basic 
changes >n the stmcture -of U.N. machinery and proposalsJfbJ 
modifications in some of the procedures presently followed 

I^d that Mh the Human Rights Commission 

and Its bub-Cornmission shoul.d have -higher status in the UN 
to more effectively adyante human rights goals. Concem was 
also.e>pressed that in fact these bodies were not able^to meet often 
enough, and for long enough periods, to cany out their work Finally 
I'Lked fr*'*^'.' Human Rights Division of the Secretarial 

lacked both staff and funds needed for the work assigned to it 
especiany because of the new burdens imposed by the Human Right^ 
Committee established upon the recent entry into force of the Cov- 

fh". n °" ^'^ ^""^ ^""""^^ ^'9hts. It was suggested, therefore, that 
the Division be ^ven more adeqqate funds. ' . 

!I;nlH^if'^"l^"Tu'"^'°^ Commission'arid Sub-Commission 
would enhanced by separating its drafting function from the qua^i- 
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judicial functions orreviewing state reports and individual petitions. 
While retaining the p^ent .division between bodies of independent 
experts and bodies on which governments are represented, some 
suggested the establishment of a separate structure for each of these 
two functions Others suggested that the quasi-judicial functions 
would more appropriately be assigned to experts at both the Com. 
mission and the Sub Commission levels, while policy functions might 
continue in the hands of government representatives It was observed 
that expert bodies had perfonned well in human rights inquiries 

In the area of basic change, it was^observ^d that proposals had been 
made to replace th^ Human Rights Commission with a Human 
' Rights Council that might replace the Tnjsteeship Council as a pnn- 
cipal organ of the United Nations The proposed council would solve 
the status problem and would consolidate treatmeijt of human nghts 
issues m th^ United Nations. Although such a change would most 
comprehensively be accomplished by Charter amendment, it could 
also be arr^ged through General Assembly resolution, the Assembly 
could not -fonnally 'abolish the Tnjsteeship Council, but it could 
create a new council to replace the Humaa Rights Commission. 
Some members considered^that Consolidation of U^. human nghts 
machinery vA/ould strengthen the system*] make it more visible, reverse 
the trend towards proliferation of agencies exercising similar func* 
tions and improve coordination. 

Tumfng to the present requirement that states report to the'Human 
Rights Commission on action taken to give effect to intemafional 
standards, the suggestion was made that all states should be asked to 
report on confonnity of their laws to norms contained irTthe Interna- 
tiona} Covenants even if they have not yet ratified the Covenants 
In the area of region alization of human rights' efforts, support, was ex- 
pressed for regional agencies on the pattern of the European apd In- 
ter-American agreements It was suggested that such an approach 
might be especially usefixl in Africa. 

The idea of a u|^''Comrt)issioner on Human Rights also received 
support, with the suggestion that such a development might be ex- 
tended to the regional level with regional human rights com- 
misjlpners attached to the present United Nations regional economic 
cojrfmissions. 

The group suggested the idea that, in connection with the 30th an- 
niversary of the Universal Declaration^pf Humaa Rights in 1978^ an - 
effort be made to stimulate national activities through the establish- 
ment of nationcO machinery for the promotion of human rights, as 
well as through the study of human rights issues. ' V 
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' ACTION BY THE UNITED STATES^ 

Action recommended for the United States falls into two categories: 
support for international actioafuggested earlier in this report, and 
additional measures appropriatewor unilateral action by jthe United 
States rather than for action undertaken in concert with other coun 
tries. 

The group endorsed the proposition that the United States should 
express support for govemments\that mate progress on hum^n 
jaghts, ats well as criticism of govemmehts that fail in their obligatioYis 
to respect international human rights standards.' 

20 Ty^o specJfic applications of these general policy apprgaches were 

discussed: the relationship between human frights and thl& U.S. 

. foreign aid program, and between humari rights and the policies of 

intematiortal lending institutions. . * 

• • • • 

On the aid issue the group endors^^^the existing practice of dis- 
tinguishing. economic aid from milita^aid.'The group felt.thaf the 
, humanitarian type of economic aid ought not to be withheld on 

* human rights grounds, but some members felt that it would be ap- 

* prbpriate in some circumstances to withhold other forms of 
economic aid. Military aid, in contrast, shoul'd not be granted to gov- 
ernments responsible for massive Violations of human rights, except 
in s^^al and extraordinar^ircunristances. • 

Tuminglo'intemational lending institutions, the group felt tViat a dis- 
tinction should be drawn ^between actions pursSied by the IWted 
States within such agenci^ in concert with #hermembers^ an^ ac 
tions sought to be imposed 'upon the agencies by unilateral, decision 
of th6 United States. Alpng these lines it was observed that the in- 
stitutions in question form part of the U.N. system and should be^re-^ 
garded as subject to the Charter injunction to further' the realization 
of human rights. Therefore, in the View of the group, international 
lending agencfps should be asked to take the promotion of human 
rights into account in their lending policies. This might mean, for ex 
aYnple, that such agencies should consider the human rights impact 
of specific loans, and^ should affirmatively seek to support projects 
that would improve human rights ii;i th6 applicant country. The grgpp 
felt that going beyond considerations of this kind would imply an as- 
^ ^ 3essment of the form or character of the applicant government, 
which shoifcld be regarded as^beyond the proper role of an agencysn 
the U.N. system. ' ' . - ^ 

Two other major issu^g^were considered by •the group as of special 
importance: continued participation by the JSnited States in the 
human rights activities of the Intemational Labor Organization (IL(5), 
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and the ratificatipn-by the United States of international human nqhts 
instruments. " - • 

" " *^ 

As has .been noted, praise was expressed in the gr^up for the work 
done by ILO in the human nghts field. The ILO Committee of Ex- 
perts IS highly regarded for its careful work on the implementation of 
International UbOr Conventions, many of which relate to the p^mo- 
tion of human rights The ILO Goveming Body Committee on 
hreedoni of Association, although accused of having applied a dou- 
ble standa;-d m its reports on trade union freedom in the tlnited 
btates anci in the Soviet Unioo has a large and impressive record jjf 
A Xf 3 on tradeLjmiQn4s3treSTrr6ther contexts. The group con- 
sider^that, onjigifence, it would be« mistake for the tjnited States 21 
to withbraw from ILO without at least waiting for an additional year 
°' aetermine whether progress will be made on the issues that 

m ly /^) led tojthe United States, notice of i^ent to withdraw. 

The filial issue, U S ratificatioa of intematiQnal human nghts instru- 
ments, IS m many wSys the most important iissue The United States 
' has signed but not ratified, five major 'Kuriian rigfits treaties^ the 
genocide Convention, the International Convention on the Elimina- ' 
"^on ot All ForiTis of Racial Discrimination, the Intemational Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural. Rights, the Intemational Cov'enant 
on Civil and Political Rights, and the American Convention on 
Hurnan^ghts- Each of these treaties, and the Optional Protocol -to 
. the CiviT^d Political Rights Covenant, should, in the judgment of 
the group, be ratified as soon as possible, Until the (jJnited States in 
fact joins major intemational human rights arrangements, it will con- 
hnuc\t<3-face enibarassments in its efforts to promote human nqhte in 
the world. ... . 
, \ ' ■ r 

On qu^ions'of strategy to accomplish the ratifications, the group * 
Y consider^ that the first step should be to seek Senate consent to the 
ratification^of the Genocide Convention, which has been pending * 
tJgJore the Senate for over twenty-five years. As to next steps, the 
gr6up took the view that efforts to obtain ratification of the other 
treati^ must be veiy carefully prepared. Major educational efforts 
-must be made to secure a full rfublic understanding of the content • 
and operation of intemationaKhuman nghts treaties, and of the 
reasons for their ratification. " ' . ■. i 

; The group agreed .that the United States 'should examine further ac- 
tion to promote human rights within the United States, including the 
broadenirtg of the Civil RigFits Commission into a Human Rights 
Commission with power to monitor the execution of human rights in- 
, Shvments to which the United States is a party. 
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* TOEROLEOFNONGOVERNMEOTALORGANIZAT^^ . 

The group devoted some attention to the special importance of in-^ 
temational non-govemmental prganizations (NGOs) in the huma^j 
- nghts field, but reached this issue too late in its sessions to consider 
all its aspects, ifeve^heless, the group was uifinimouS in expressing 
strong support for the invaluable work of NGOs in bringing the facts- 
of human rights violations to the attentiori of international human 
nghts agencies. The group considered the currejjt attacks made on" 
the independence of NGOs a grave threat to the progress that has 
been made in the international protection of human rights. In* 
particular, NGOs must be allowed to bring human'rights violations to 
22 the attention of U.S. bodies, and to criticize the accuracy of govem-^ 
ment reports as well as of U.N. decisions. 
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INTROPUCTION " 

Mankind l^ps been making increasing use of outer space fo militan, 

lajd to remote sens ng, scientific- exploration, and sopSted 
navigation systems, planned for the near fut. rp TK-!, I 

UdoTtTlwil'"'^ capability is the apparent effort of the Soviet 
UnK^n to develop a system that could destroy.or- interfere wrfth. 
sate lues m orbit. The United States deploys at present twoSnS 
classes of satellites: Near-Earth cr^ft that includes survei lanS rS- 
nai sance, electronic ferreting, communications, gSance and. 

perf?^S;rnr'''?J'?""^' SeosynchtonouJorbit sLS 
performing functions of^arly warning of strategic attack* communica- 

' T"""^'' guidance.^nlike ballistic mLiles, sate 1™^^^ 

be'effecbvelv protected from attack even if veiv larq^ sumi S mTn.? 
are expended for ihat purpose^hough th^^ckXhSeL ■ . 
r.nS ° '^^rt^'^^^u'^costly in tj^u^e and ope^S 
capabilities) could lessen their vulnerability to physi'cal desSiSon 
and .merference satellites will always remafn ultiLL^iuSS 
incre^mgly sophisticated and powerful anfj-satel life capabilitiS 
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The group views the emerging Soviet anJ^.S. ^nti-satellite capability 
as the initial step in' an escalating, expenstt;c-tind destabilizing arms 
race 'in space Consequently)h^ group devoted the largest portion of 
' its deliberation to a discussfe^ of that capaljility, its military ,and 
. political implications. |h^ needt for anns control* agreements to pre-' 
vent the threatening arms race |n space, and the multiple ftnplication^, 
orsuch arms cqntrol measuresJ 

RECENT SOVIET ANTI-SATEUJTE ACTIVITIES 

"The Soviet program to. develop an anti satellite capability may date - 25 
Back to mid 1962 when Vostok ill and IV were manuevered to 
within three miles of each other. A new series of experiments were 
perfomied in 1968 to' early 1971 durijjg which a target satellite 
would be launched first and a few days later a second satellite vVould • 
be launched in a trajectory that w»uld bring it in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the first. On Several occasions the second satellite would ex- 
plode in the immediate! vicinity of the first.* In some tests the second' 
satellite would achieve A co orbital location vyith the first and appear 
to linger iir that position as if it werelnspecting the target craft. Those ^ 
tests ceased in 197^, but commenced again in 1976 wifh seven 
satellites (either targets or interceptprs) and continued in^l977 with 
three more launches in May and June of that year. lli some of these 
the interceptor would be launched on a highly eliptic prbit that would ' 
bring it very near the target satellite within one orbit after launch. It is 
*not clear what these experiments jntended to achieve or their deggi^ 
of success. All the tests were conducted in low ^nd interm^Adte 
altitudes (where many but by no means all of the U.S. military or ob- 
servation satellites orbit) but did not show any Soviet capability to in- 
tercept spacecraft in geosynchronous orbit, a mission which appears 
to b€ within, the technical capability of the Soviet Union but would be * 
achieved with considerable difficulty and uncertaifity. The group con- 
eluded that the Soviet Union has indeed underway^ a satellite- 
interception progranri and that its capability to achieve interceptions 
at least of some low orbiting U.S. spacecraft is slowly ''improving \ 
despite an impressive apparent failure rate of their interception ex 
periments. There is however no basis to occasional claims that the 
Soviet Union has damaged U.S. satellites. The group remains uncer T 
tain as to the motives and aim^ of the Soviet program. It considers » \ 
tfiat a peacetime attack on U.S. satellites would probably provoke a \ 
military response. The Soviet Union may be acquiring an anti-satellite ^ * 
capability for use during an armed conflict with the United States or. 
to neutralize some space assets of the People s Republic of Chin^ ^ 
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'^1«EU;S.ANTI-SATEIJJTE PROGRAM - 

• ^j^lfaf J96!ggthe Unitnd States had a. limited' anti, satellite progtam 
• Jpsed^CHi facilities on Kwaialein and Johntson Islands as part of the 
S lai-geV Aliti Ballistic Missile (ABM) effort, with which an anti ^fellite 
\ system has some common characteristics. This program was finally 
, \ terminated fh 1975. Very recently the U.S. Departm^t of Defense. 
. ' -«^arded a contr^ict to Vought Corporation fo design aTiew U.S. anti 
satellite cajftbilitytthat is reported to more sophisticated than the 
Soviet system. In addition, since satellites could be aamaged, or thetr 
proper' functioning interfered with, "by laser beams or electronic 
. njeans from the earth, it is conceivable that incidental^ antr satellite 
capability is resident in systems developed for a multiplicity of other 
•^purposes by the United States. The grcJup is* not aware of any. 
evidence Jhat sudi capability has beeh demonstrated, • or its use 
ptanned in the near future. ' 

\ * " ' * - 

Nth COOISTRY ACTIVITIES IN SPACE . 4 

France, Japan, China, and the United Kingdom have demonstrated 
an indig^HQUs satellite launch capability. A W^t German enterpn*5e 
is preparing to acquire such capability for commercial purposes, India 
is known' to be working on such capability. France uses satellites for 
recj^nnajssance, geodetic stiidies Smd probably mapping of the 
^gravitational field, all necessary ancillary activities to the development 
Yof their nuclear detenrent force. The Chinese are known to have 
launched into orbit payloaas* between 24 thousand kilograms. They 
may be planning to use their satellites to acquire target information in, 
the Soviet Union^and elsewhere, as well as for tactical military com- 
munications. No otKfer nation, however, has- displayed any activity, or 
intention to pursue such activity, that could Interfere willCtoacecraft 
in orbit. • ' " ' f ' 




IMPUCATIONS OF /«pI-SATEL^ CAPAPIUTY 

The group agreed that bdth/the United'States and the Soviet Union 
are becoming increasingly dependent on satellites for their military 
activities anci that civilian uses o^^tellites will become increasingly 
important in the futiare. The group also agreed that while the United 
States being more technologically advanced relies increasingly on 
satellite^ fo; its military operation, the Soviet Union i§ equalj}; if not 
more dependent on its satellites for* ocean ancP electronic sur- 
veillance, since it lacks the earthbound facilities, of the United States 
for similar monitoring. Therefore, both countries would have a vital 
interest in safeguardin^heir space bome military assets. These assets 
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^ could be partially safeguarded by redundancy that could reduce the 
efficai:y,of anti-satellite activiti^, and by counter-meases that would 
'both safeguard satellites from trivial interference and ^ould make 
such- interference difficult to conduct ctertdestinely. Such counter- 
measures would raise the threshold of covert interference that 
otherwise could be difficult to detect and identify and thereby could 
raise the political price for such interference. Thus satellite protective 
measures are stabilizing and consequently welcome, if needed. 

The group agreed that peace time or pre-emptive interference with 
U S satellites is highly improbable, but that the Soviet Union could 
consider it profitable to^posssess the capability ofv attacking U,S. (or 
Chinese) tactical communications satellites during war. The group 
^ agreed that the Soviet Union could not decrease the strategic deter- 
rent capacity of the United States by an anti-satellite attack on any of 
the US satellite systems . The group concluded that it is definitely 
militarily preferable to protect the U.S. satellite systems by banning 
anti-satellite activities by treaty, rather than- maintain the option, to 
conduct anti-satellite operations against Soviet systems but in the 
jgrocess leave U.S. satellites vylrtierable to Soviet attacks, 

FUimiER VMIMS CO^^raOL MEASURES IN SPAC^^ 

The group therefore recommends that. (1) the United States and 
the Soyi^ Union sliould promptly seeli art ameement aimed 
at prohibiting the ta^ng, deployment or use of any earth- 
based or spacc-based systems d^igned'to damage, destifoy 
or interfere with the functioning of any spacecraft - of a 
foreign nation. Because of the urgency in curtailing development 
of ^uch capabilities, which could escalate bev;tond control into the pra 
curement of expensive and dangerous weapons systems for waging 
-.war in space, and since only the Soviet Union and the Unjled States.- 
currently have the potential for such a capability, the initial agre^^^ 
ment^should'^be bilateral to avoid delays in bringing this potential' 
arms race under control. However after it had been negotiated, it 
could be endorsed b^/ the Unitecf Nations and later broadened into a 
multilateral treaty in a procedure analogous to that* used in negotiat- 
ing the Outer Space Treaty of 1967: ^ ♦ ^ j» 

Although it, was not m ovemding consideration, it was recognized 
that such a prohibition could encQurage the use of space for deploy- . 
ing military systems by guaranteeing their invtilrterability. *therefore ' 
\he group also reco^imended that: (2) Acpreement should 'be 
reacfied to prohibit the stationing in orbit^ on \:ele$tial 
bodies, or elsewhere in outef space of weapons desimed for 
or to be used for inflicting inj^pry or damage on the eiirth, in 
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, the' atmosi^ene or on objects launched into space horn the 
, earth. Such a prohibition is an extensioh of Article IV of the Outer 
Space Treaty which deals pnly with. weapons of* mass destruction.^ 
TKus, while sUcK an agreement might be initially reached between 
the United States and the, Soviet Union, it might at an early date be 
• nnade nnultilat^ras a Protocol to the tXiter Space Treaty. 

The group considered that tTiese two self d^Viying agreements, affett- 
ing prinnarily the United States and the So^et Union, should be as- 
sociated with a broader multinationah effort to establish further' 
genera] principles govenning peaceful international behavior in space. 

28 The^^jgroup s belief that a ban on anti-satellite activities is in the best 
military and political interests of- the United States is Supported by* 
President Carter's proposal to the Soviet Union to enter an agree- 
nnent banning such activities. ^ ' 

IMPUCATIONS'OFraOPOSED^sLl^ i 
.MEASURES « 

' The group c^lso'discyssed a number of military and political implica 
tions that would follow the adoption <3f the proposed two .arms con- 
trol agreements. For e^mple the group realizes that such measures . 
bestow special legal and political status to space home systems even 
though some of Jhem may eonstitute parts of larg^ weapons, systems, 
^ ^ arms control aspects of which lay beyond the scope of our current re- 
view. ' ' 

The grbu'p Vecognized tl^t some covert testing of anti-satellite 
systems could go undetected, and that occasional space activities un-,., 
^ related to anti-satellite systems could be misconstrued as proscribed* 
activities. Verification capabilities.' by ^national, technical' means will 
probably have to be ^qjahded to accommodate the additional re- 
quiremelSts of the proposed agteerxients so thaf these agreements will 
not give ,rise to an excessive number of "fal^e alarms." These jcould 
bfe at least partly alleviated by better registi^tion of the purpose of 
space launches and the establishment.qf a coYfeultative mechanism to 
jesolye ambiguities. 

The group agreed that fhere will be inevitable uncertainty regarding 
the precise activities of the two countiies vis-a-vis anti-satellite de- 
velopment systems or testing. However, we believe that the risk to in- 
ternational security caused by such uncertainty is small compared to 
the predictable destabilizing effects of an unlimited arms race in 
space. 
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REMOTE SENSING AND OTHER SPACE ACTIVITIES 

4 * * 



The group deliberated^ in some detail on the intem^ional attikides 
towards data collection by rennote sensing satellite systems and the 
besf poHgy to govern the dissemination of such data. The group 
agreed that th6 United States should nbt accept any prohibition on 
data gathering and acquisition from space borne picitforms indepen- 
dently of the quality of data, tb^ resolving power, or the degree of 
vy^velength discrimination of the sensors. Neither should it accept 
any time or other restnction in disseminating data to all users. The 
group recognized the current practice of withholding data collected 
by defense ^nd intelligence dedicated satellites. On the other hand it 
also recognj^ec^ the inexorable technological trend is towards im 
proved qu^t^o|fl|ata that will eventually eliminate the difference 
between t^tecfi^togical levels of civilian and military remote se'ns- 
ing planbi?Ta&; even thc^gh the ^nature of the collected data may re- 
main ofij^artially ov^lapping. ^ 

Consequently the grcJup believes that freedom to acquire data should 
be coupled to the Willingness to disseminate them freely, reliably and 
prompth^In addition the group recommends increased assistance by 
the tedhr^Iogically developed countries, to Less Developed Countries 
(LDCs) acquiring the technical capability to interpret and piit to 
use the|^\?ailable,data fronn space bonne sensors. 

As to U.S. activities, the group recommended that scientific data, 
gathered by space bome sensors also be made freely available to all 
countries Civilian acquisition of ^uch data should be unfettered by 
military dennands for the exclusive capability to gather such data. The 
group concluded that restrictions based on optical resolution or other 
data characteristics are unstable in the rapidly changing technological 
environment. J * . 



The group con/d not reach concensus on, the question of disposition 
of navigatiof! 9ata of great accuracy that the forthcoming U.S. Global 
Positioning System will make available. The group j;gcogni2ed that 
military use of such data by nations other than the United States "was 
unlikely but was unable to resoK/fe the technical and security prob- 
lems produced by unlimited access of this data. ^ 

Finally the group endorses the idea that permanent' large manned 
space installations should be managed, controlled and manned on a 
rpultinational basis, since such a practice would renfipve suspicion 
^^nd misperc^tion of large scale activities in space ^and preclude in- 
temational tension caused by fear of abuse of such installations, and 
would promote international cooperation. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: ' 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

BACKGROUND TO THE 1979 UNITED NATIONS SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE AND THE UNITED 
STATESiOUGY 

The United Nations Conference on Science and Technology for 
Development (UNCSTb) is s,cheduled to be held in August- 
September 1979. The nnaif objectives of the Conference are: 3^ 

a. to adopt concrete decisions on ways "and mea.ns of applying 
science and technology in establishing a neW economic order; 

b. to strengthen the technological Capacity of developing natiops 
so as to enable them to apply science and technology to their 

. development; * ^ , • 

Cr to adopt effective means, for the utilization of scientific and 
technological potentials in the solution of problems of develop- 
ment of national, regional and global significance; 

d. .to provide instruments of cooperation to developing countries 
'<iin th^ utilization of science and technology for solving socio- 
t economic problems that cannot be solved by individual action, 
" in accordance vvith^national-priorities.^ 

In an effort to focus the Conference on a more meaningful range of 
issu^, the Committee on Science ^nd Technology forDevelppment 
(PSTD), 6 standing committee of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECO^OC), which was designated as the Preparatory 
Committee for the 1979 Conference, has stipulated that there shall 
be no more than five subject areas on the agenda, that these*shall be 
clearly designated and limited in scope, and that member states will 
be expected to prepare country papers linking^individual national 
needs in science and technology to social and economic pri9rities. 
Though i^e precise agenda of the 1979 Conference is yet to be de- 
termined, the overall goal of the Conference is to probe the realiza- 
tion of an 'intematipnal economic^system, which was defined by^e 
U.N- General Assembly in 1974 as a * • . r ' ^ 
based on equity, sovereign equality, interdependence, common 
/interest and cooperation among all States, irresp^cfive,of their 
economic and social sv^teifis, Ivliich shall correct inequalities 
and redress existing injustice, make it possible to elijfiinate the 
widening gap between the developed and the developing coun- 
tries and ensure steadily agcelerating economic and social de- 
velopment and peace and justice for present and future genera- ' 
tions.^ 




This view ^us clearly recognizes the reality of interdependence of 
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nations, devdopedv and developing, 'and of the need to evolve a 
world economic ordef while maintaining the cherished concept of 
national sovereignty Furthennore, this formulation stresses the need 
to correct the inequitable distribution .of wealth both within ajid 
anl^QS countries, and urges not nnerely economic growth but 
ec^dtnic' and social development in. order to arrest growmg equity 
.cpis within most nations. 

the new U S Administration has been re examining a wide^range of 
U S policies m response to the call for a new international econorryc^; 
system. In hi^tatement to the 'World oh Inauguration Day last 
January, President Carter pledged thft country's cooperation in corh-' 
batting four pernicious envies of nnankind — poverty, disease, 
hunger and political repression - and this country's willingness to 
join other nations in seeking equita^e development of the worid s re- 
sources and the proper, safe^arding of the world s environment. As 
a furthef expression of this ^untry's concern' with the objectives of 
the United Nations Conference on Science and Technology fpr 
Development (UNCSTD), the present Administration has reiterated 
its willingness to host the Conferenee in 1979. Enlightened opinion 
in the United Stated while recognizing the limitations of science and 
technology in the complex process of social and economic devejofJ- 
ment has, in the iJucJJ-chosen words of C. Max\|fell §tanley affirmed 
that "intelligent transfer of science and technolc^, properly applied 
to the needs of labor intensive economies, can stimulate econofnic 
and social growth,V and that the Unite^ Stated ''should be in the 
forefront .heljDing to develop more^ effective procedures and 
mechanisms for transfer of suitable science and technology."^ ^ 

BOUNDARY CO^nDITION'S AND ASSUMPTIONS 

The discussion group defined ite task as that of^examining the role of 
science and technology in international development in view of the 
call for a new infemational economic system', and to determine wh^t 
fi-esh'and realis^tf^itiatives should be undertaken by the United * 
^Sfates bearring in mind the role of other, nations in an increasingly in- 
terdependent world. Three assumptions guided our discussion. 
1 . Sdence and technology are not "magic but only, one^et^of 
vsdjables in the process of economic and social change. 
Ukewise jnvestment though 2v crucial variable is not the 
ultimate "factor in socio-ecojiomic development. But 
technological and .ir»/estment^ choices do matter and the 
autonomous jcapacity to create, acquire, ' adapt and use 
technology, and to make wise decisions about investments to 
meet critical economic and social problems is vitaf to all coun- 
tries.* 



' ' '2. Developing countries - and the peoples and Institutions 
within them most innmediately involved — are best able .to de- 
'-^ fine the objectives ajld needs which can be served by new 
forms of technolc 
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: 3. We are ronfa<nte ^vk/ith a global equity^crisis of arresting pro- . 
portions, m«i?e3^y widespread poverty, sharp income ine- 
quaJity, and ^ev.ere unemployment, underemiDFoyment, and * 
employment'^ veiy rnafginal rates of pibductivity. In the com- 
ing decade this equity crisis will grow exponentially. To deal 
with it radJcally different development strategies ar^ needed to ^ 
replace the "tric]<le down" efforts made^over the past 30 y^ars. 

Given these circurmtances; some members' of th^ group felt that a re- ^ 
cent statement^ by Father Theodore Hesburgh, Chairman-designate 
of the U.S. Delegation to UNCSTD, underscored what should>be the 
central thrust of the Conference and this country's participation in it: 
"In simple terms, the goal of the Conference is to improve poor / 
people s lives by finding the best- ways of bringing the benefits' of 
science and technology to them.'"* ' ' ' * 

OBJECTIVES OF TFE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The groupi agreed that UNCSTD involved varied objectives. Some- , 
objectives are of.copcem to all nations; others have a greater rel- • 
evance to developfng countries;' a fe^ othere ^e^ preeminently of 
imUbrtance to the developed nations. For irisbhce no nation of the , 
world can be oblivious to the serious magnitude of the equity crisis 
/ among dev^oped and less developed nations, and within a large ^ 
f number of such nations. Enhancing the' quality of environm'ent, 
proper and equitable utilization of natural resources and -energy, inn- 
proving the quality of life and human rights consistent with each na- ^ 
tion s cultural tradition, fostering better demographic equilibrium, in- 
creased employment possibilities, and equitable growth >nthout 
r runaway inflation are some of the goals and objectives shared by 4II- ^ . 
^mankind. • * 

It was further agreed that developing countries had a specif objec- t 
tive of creaffng throud{/their own efforts and the cooperation of de- 
veloped countries a self sustaining economic and social developnntent 
which at its foundation would provide an adequate and nutritious 
diet, and significantly better housing facilities and health care than^n^ 
that pr^senS; experienced by the'^worids poor. Some "members of 
the' discussion group suggested that alteration of life styles In de- 
veloped couritries>i}ich are based on overcorisumption of worlds 
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resources and which created both waste and pollution of the |arth s 
resources and environnrienf needed to be tafien as a serious objective 
1)y the industrialized countries. ^ ^ -l- - 

The group agreed that UNCSTD must consider several clustere o{> 
sues or topics as^ pertinent to the creation of a new international 
economic '^nd social system. Annong those suggested were these. (1) 
Population, Poverty. Health, Food afid Nutrition, (2) Energy, Natural 
Resources, and Environhnent, (3)- Chmate, Soil and 'W^ater. (4) - 
Employment, Trade ancl Industrialization, (5) Urban Settlements and 
* Rural Devetement,^ (6) Education -and Manpower Training, (7) 
Science and Technology Infrastructures and (8) Indigenous Research 
and DevelQpment. 
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In one way^or another most developing countnes and to some extent 
the developed countries are affected by these clusters of issues', or in- 
dividual issues' within a given duster It could not be said that all de- 
veloping countries faced these clusters of issues with equal urgency/^'"" 
. Therefore there could be no general prescription for solving these is- 
sues t)r problems because problenns are cbuntry-specific, region- 
specific, and tinfe-specific It was repeatedly pointed out that no ^> 
single issue could ever be resolved by the applic^tiori of science and ' 
technology alone Science and technology can indeed assist m pro- 
viding the splution, but the importance of other factors - social, 
political, economic, and cultural — cannot be overlooked. 

Indeed the assistance of science and technology, to the solut!9n of 
' these problems can be most effective only when this science and . 
technology is applied by persons dosest to the situation, for they 
alone have the capability of seeking out a scientific and a . 
» iechnological strategy most consistent with their human, cultural, and 
other factor endowments^ The world community should seek to pro-.^ 
vide to each individual nation access on reasonable terftis to all rele- 
vant science and technology, but the decision on which technology's * 
to be applied, and how, rests with the people of a country or region. 

The'^prepar^tion of country papers appeared to be generating a ' * 
^momentunn |h some countries of the world for defining, pnonties iij, ' 
national needs and the role of sciemre and technology jn satisfying 
, thenn Though it is too early to say whether the country papejs would 
constitute a coherent ^national science and technology.policy for de- 
velopment, it was agreed that such papers would indeed have the - 
-potential of being translated into effective national plans. Some con- 
cem was expressed as to whether country papers would reflect* the - 
bro^est participaticJi of a countryls citizens and its divergent consti- 
tuencies , While ^nie felt that many country papers would be docu- 
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. ments thoroughly sanitized by their sponsoring governments,, others 
were more hopeful in obtaining documents which reflected a signifl- 
. cant and widespread participation. Particular concenn was expressed 
. that this should be the case with Ihe United States country paper for 
which serious preparations have begun. .It was also recognized that 
there should be scope for divergent points of view expressed through 
alternative national papers and a Non-Govennmental Organization 
(NGO) Forum at the 1979 Conference. 

FOOD, POVERTY AND INDIGENOUS SCIENTIHC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL CAPABIUTIES J 

the group devoted a'good deal of its time to discussing appropriate 
mechanisms for nieeting basic human needs, Due^ to limitations of 
time, only two issues — food/poverty and indigenous scientific/ 
technical infrastructures were reviewed in some depth An examina- 
^on of the issue of^ood/poverty indicated that the problem is quite 
complex and needs different mixes of .approach in each particular 
.local situation. For instance in some areas priority might have to be 
placed in increasing food production, in others in altering social struc 
tures and fostenng insbtutional changes, and yet in sort)©' others by 
extending the benefits of an agricultural extension service. 
Furthermore solutions to these problems ar^bound to be affected by 
human endowments, in some parts of the world there is scarcity of 
capital but not of trained manpower, in others there is abundant 
capital but the skilled personnel are scarce, |ind in some others both 
capital and trained personnel are in short supply It was, however, re- 
cognized that with external assistance, principally from the industrial 
nations within which the position of the United States is preeminent, 
the process of applying pertinent science and te(jhnology together 
with local political and social support for eliminating poverty might 
become easier. u 

Throughout our discussions there was unanimity on the importance 
' 9f indigenous science and technology infrastructure in the process of 
- development. It was agreed that during the last thirty years the. 
miracles of modem science and technology hav/e failed adequately or 
appreciably to change the economic* status of masses of people in the 
developing countries. Imported science and technology, in the 
absence of a well developed indigenous scientific and„ technological 
infrastructure, however massive it might be, has proved unable to 
trickle down the t)enefits of economic gh?Mh to the lower substrata 
_ of a, developing nation. M^ny developing nations have made great 
economic strides in tRe last thirty years as measured by GNP,^ but 
such grbwth has in most cases neither decreased the level of poverty. 
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nor created conditions for the eradication of poverty in the near 
future. 

For alleviation of poverty, it is necessary that the lowest strata pf 
society have direct access to and input into the indigenous infrastruc- 
ture of science and technology Otherwise such structures. will remain 
marginahtp the social and econohiic development of the^poor. 

THE NATURE OF DEBATE ON THE ISSUES \ . 

Serious and .fundanneptal reservations as well as active support within 
the group^were expressed regarding this proposition. 

The United States s^]oul/seek to encourage the-trar^sfer of 
tho^e ^skills and knowleef^ designed to meet the basic needs of 
the poor majbnty in the Third World while ceasing to provide 
public subsidies and incentives, for 4he flow of investments and^ 
technologies which hav^ adverse consequences for meeting 
the^^ needs, as well as fbr employment in the United States. 
The determination of these consequences should be based on 
joint identification by the United States 'and the recipient coun- 
try of the social and economic costs and benefits to both coun- 
tries. The United States should also work toward intemational 
agreement with 'other industrialized countries .to take similar 
step§. ^ ^ . 

In the view of st>me of the^ group, the vigorous differences of view on 
this proposition make it a key-ts^ of public policy in the emergiri£^ 
national debate on the future sfa^ape of relations between the United" 
^ States and the wrld*s poor m^orities. But othef^ in the* group dis- 
agreed* that this was' the key issue, suggesting instead that the dehpte 
should focus on finding the best ways of making available relevant 
knowledge and skills to developing dountrie? to help them §olvs their 
economic 'ahd social problems^. ^ ^ - ^ * / 

In the national debate that- i,s bei^ig generated in preparation ^f the 
US country paper for UNCSTO;Ve 'recognize ^ spectrum of dif- 
ferences on fundamenfal appro^^^|es.^^p^\e end of th^ spectrum, it 
is argued that technologies, ^ofeSyer efficient,.^ shpujd not be 
transfenredt^o the less developed oofetfttries' Unless tfaey^rapi% in-^ 
crease employment and havelhe pot^nti^ of reducing social and^ 
economic disparities. It is further argueci'tha'tjlj^ intemal resources q{ 
a developing country and the external aid Ao it shoul* be. us^ 
primarily for the poor rural majoribes'and discoyra^ifng urbaniza^on ^' 
and development of an industrial structure imitative 8f 'the iii-*' 
dustnallzed countries On the other end of the spectrum, it is argued 
that rapid industrialization in which both heavy and light fhdustff^ ^ 
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ple^y an important role is the only viable strategy, for development 
even though there may be in the initial phases of industrialization an 
increase in social and economic^nequities within developing nations' 
One argues for pnmacy of social direction of growth, the other for a 
mix of social and economic objectives. In our group, th^ differences 
were not at the ends of th6 spectrum. They were more in decree 
than jn kind and lay pnmanly in the choice of means and strategies . 
for bbt'aining a rapid -development of ^f sustaining social and 
economic growth with equity through the utilization of appropnate 
science an^d technology Some of these differences are reflected in 
the suggestions that follow: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION * , 

•% * 

The group agreed "tlfct steps must be taken by the United States 
because of its preeminence in "many fields of science and tec^hnology 
if a new international economic system being proposed by the United 
Nations is to become a reality The ultimate goal of all these ini- 
tiatives is to be the development and the strengthening of, a self- 
sustaining indigenous capability in science and technology which has 
so far eluded most developing nations. Since this capability cannot 
be dev^oped ovemight, both short tenri and longer term initiatives 
are necessarv Furthermore, since .the capability must be 'develpped 
withir^the countries concenied and cannot be imposed externally, 
what the United States and other industrialized countries can do is 
limited. 

Together with the United Nations, and its member states, both 
bilaterally and multilaterally we should ^eek the establishmelnt ol in 
strtutions and the development -of mechanisms that would provide 
leadership in tiie application of science and technology to meet basig 
human needs whife^each nation seeks to develop its own indigenous 
self-sustaining cap^roifity in science and technology. Here are ten sug- 
gestions among the many advanced by the members of the group. 
Considerable difference of ppinion was expressed by members of the 
group about some of these. Their inclusion here should not be taken 
to imply consensus but rather is jntended to indicate the range and 
variety of ideas expressed. ^ . ^ 

I. More effective mechanisms for making public sector 
technologies and scientific knowledge relevant^to the needs^f 
developing countries should be developed by, the U.S. govern- ■ 
ment, taking into acauint the experience of past efforts which 
. have had only linnited wipact. 
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2. p The recent steps taken by the Administration to create within 
the Department of Energy and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) small funds for support of research 
^and development (R and D) on alternative energy sources of 
' special relevance to developing countries should be expanded 
in magnitude and extended to other basic human needs such 
^ as. food, health, housing and education. 

S^JI^e United Sfetes should €§tablish^ an Institute for 
Technological Development to respond to specific requests 
from . developing countries for techPfbl'ogies. The Institute 
would function both as a* clearinghouse and source for sup- 
porting further R and D where needed in the United States or 
elsewhere and in either the public or private sector. 

4. An international clearinghdSse for identification of "communi-* 
ty technologies" coupled with mechanisms for problem iden- 
tification at the local level within developing countries should " 
be created.^ 

5. Regipnaf technology development institutes should be 
established or strengthened where they already exist, under 
multilateral auspices but with active U.S. support.^ 

. 6, Mechanisms should be created or strengthened to stimulate ' 
more fow of light capital technologies among developing 
countries^ looking toward the eventual emergence of common 
markets in major regions of the Third World.^ 

7. The United States should curtail its promotion of the^^export of 
capital-intensive technologies by requiring the Export-Impcrrt - 
Bank and the Overseas Ppvate Investment Corporation to 
concentrate their loans and investment guarantees on in- 

. dustrial projects in developing countries 'with low rates of in- *l 
vestment per worker. 

8. Tax incentijiigs and oth^ inducernents should%2 given to U.S. 
cojborations which make a serious effort at transferring the'^ 
skills which go with the capacity for creating and adapting 
technblogy to their industrial partners in poor countries, 
especially those working in socio-econj^ic areas dif eclty. relat- 
ed to meeting basic human needs. 

9. Substantial and sustained research needs to be mounted in the 
United States, other industrialized countries, and especially de- ^ 
veloping countries on agriculture, afforestation, diseases^ and ' 
weather change and climate control distinctive to the tropical 
regions of the Earth. Because most^ of the world's R and D 



facilities are concentrated in tefnperate climates, relatively little 
basic and applied work has been done on th.ese problems of 
» the tropife 

10 Preparatoiv efforts for the 1979 U.N. Conference should be 
a^ompanied by a vigorous global consciousness raising ejtort 
, \mttess both the potential of science and technology in solv- 
ingshared human problems and the complewties of utiliang 
them for constructive social puxpfses. Films, television, radio, 
and the print media should all (be employed, in this effort, 
- > which might be focused on a call for each, member state of the 
X 1 United Nations to prepare and release for internal and external 
consumption three major productions in the fprm of filiTK, 
televisiofi programs, or books onjhesejhen^ 

. 1979 Conference. ^ ' . 

Uneven soci^ and econortiic. development ^in many countri^, and 
social and economic Stagnation in others, have created tensions both 
• within and among ;fiations that are not being contained within dem- 
ocratic and/or peaceful processes, and these tensions threaten to 
engulf natiohs and regions in, conflict. Consequent!? a strategy for 
peace- calls f(3r bold initiatives', within the framework of cooperation 
" with the wprld' community, to hasten the process of social and 
economic development through a'vi^us application of science 
and techno!^, even though science an^ technology by itself/is un- 
able to solve the world's socio-economic problems. 

FOOTNOTES — 

* 1 United Nations Economic and Sodfel Council, CornmittQe o 
Science and Technology for Development, Report on the Third 
SeA (2-20 February 1976J, Official Records: , Sixty First 
Sesstefi, Supplement No. 3. 

2'lJnited Nations, General Assembly,' Official Records, Sixth 
SMda/ Sessiofi/2229th'Plenari; MeeUng, Resolution Adopted 1 
if^WA, Supplement No, 1 (A/9552i. Emphasis added. 

3. G)pening Remarks, Eighteenth StrategyVor Peace Conferenc 

fee Stanley Foundation), Airlie House,--Wanrenton, Virginia,. 
, Od^rl3,1977. - . 

4 Statement at Syifiposium on Nongovemnrfental Initiatives Relat- 
ed to dS. Participation in The 1979 U.N. Conference- on 



Science and Technology for Development, Washington, D.C., 
September 20, 1977. 

5 These fiv/e clusters of issues w^re formulated by l^redenck Seitz 
.in "An Outline of Issues and Suggestions for the United States to 
Consider in Programs of Science apd Technology ^to Meet the 
Goals of Developing Nations. A Working Paper," dated 29 
December 1976, signed by''^'29 leading* U.S scientists, and 
forwarded to President Elect Jimmy Carter under cover letter of 
30 December 1976 (unpublished). 

6 Suggestions are not mutually exclusive Some -of the activities 
« suggested herein are being carried out by existing institutions. We 

suggest that these insti!utions should be examined first to see if 
they<^n^ strengtherted before^new institutions are created. * 
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SPECIAL SE^i6n ON DISARMAMENT;^.S. 
INITIATIVES ' 

REASONS FOR THE SPECIAL SESSION 

The international competition in both nuclear and conventional 
armaments continues to' gain momentum despite efforts on nnany 
fronts to control it. New approaches and more intensive efforts are 
needed to reverse this deadly momentum and to start the disarma- 
ment process The Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
Devoted^ Disarmament, to be held from May 23 to June 28, 1978, 
-if allowe^to develop its full potd^Qti^can play a key role in turning 
the arms race around. It is incumbenTon/all countries, but especially 
on the United States and othergreat powers, to make every effort to 
insure that the Special Session becomes a cardinal event in the his- 
torv of disarmament, not just an empty symbol of the unfulfilled 

' aspirations of the vvorld's peo ple. . 

The Special Session is not intended to be a negotiating body, but in- 
stead to be a global forum for (1) reviewing % current status of dis^ 
armament negotiations, (2) adopting a Declaration of Principles, (3) 
adopting k Program for Action, and .(4) assessing international dis- 
* armament mechanisms. The Session is th^product of an ir^itiative by 
the non-aligned states. A principal objective is^to spur progress by (1) 
opening up disarmament discussions and bnnging world opinion to 
bear on the major military powAs, (2) stimulating governments to 
, prepare senous riegotiating positions and proposals, (3) improving 
' tfie climate for taking greater steps fpwards disarmament at or follow- 
ing the Special Session, and (4) raisirtg worl^ consciousness a^bout 
disarmament. There is also considerable interest in eniphasizing the 
fundamental, relationship between ^disarmament, international peace 
and secunty a"n3 economic developrnent. 

Th« five-week Special Session should not he seen as an end in itself, 
but as part of a much broader and tar reaching disarmament process 
" It has been suggested that some long-stalled negotiations, such as 
these for% Comprehensive Test Ban (CTB), have been accelerated 
' partly in anticipation' of tHe Special Sessioh.' It is to be hop^d that^ 
many nations, including the tJnited'States, will use the Session as an 
opportunity' to announce significant initiatives in limiting their arma- 
ments. The Program for Action Should identify priority items and 
would also cortstitute a yardsticl^ for assessing progress after the 
session. > v ^ ^ " ^ . 

IMPROVy^dTHECUMATE 

The successful completion before the Session of certain ongoing 



negotiations regarding items long on the int^ational agenda would 
do much to improve the political climate at the Session, thus increas- 
ing the probability of further progress. Agreements on (1) a cfe by 
at least the United States, Bovfet Union and Great Britain, (2) a Sov-^ 
let Amencan strategic arms* limitation agreement with actual reduc-. 
• tions, (3) eliminating chemical weapons would be particularly signifi 
cant Another important step now under negotiation would be a Sov* 
let Amencan accord limiting their naval forces and military bases in 
the ladian Ocean area The group agreed that it is essential that none^ 
of the participating nations take any provocative military or political 
actions which could pason the politicaKatrfiosphere sun^oundmg the 
Special Session. 

NATIONAL INITIATIVES AND MUTUAL RESTRAINT 

In light of the evident inability of arms control negotiations to' keep 
pace withjthe arm s race, th ere .is a growing feeling that formal 
negotiatrohs sHouia" be supplementeff~an j reinforced by national de- 
cisions to resti^ain weapons ^development and^refram Trom otKer 
military activities ,which could undermine the negotiating proces3. 
This particularly applies to the United States and other .great powers. 
For exampie, some members bf the group advoc|ited that the United 
States declare a moratorium on nuclear tests while negotiating^ 
CTB. 

SucBt national initiatives need not be limited to armaments or armed 
forces under negotiation. If the world is to avoid hucleaT war, and be 
relieved of the increasingly hfeavy burden of the ^:pst of armaments, 
disarmaments and arms control, negotiations neecJ to be supplement- 
ed by^ national decisions to ^restrain weapons development and in 
other ways to reducgthe ai!iount of national budgets devoted, to 
military hardwai^ an^^ppprt of the armed fjDrces. It would be 
particularly usefiTto shQvAr^traint in areas of vJjgaponry which can 
be reciprocated iL other cJuntries When a natioh shows restraint, it 
u/ould be desirable>4iat-**pef countries reciprocate with comparable 
decisions in similar or other areas. To be n^t effective in a climate 
Where there is still much distru^ amo/ig n^nsf the us'e of mutual 
restraint should be observable Swch restraint cc^ld start with small 
steps none of which would endanger national security, but when re- 
ciprocated could lead to lar^r ^eps and in the fend could actas cf 
catalyst in speeding up the pJace of negotiations Jwhile slowing arms 
development, procutement, qnd deployment. j 

Most members of the group recommended, foV example, that the 
United States announce a| the Special Session the indefinite 
postponement 9f*the further, development or pr^urement of some 
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major new nuclear armaments, including the enhanced ^diatfon 
neutron bomb and the MX mobile inter-continental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM) The fomner lowers the 'threshold for starting a' nuclear war, 
while the latter, once deployed, complicate the problem 61 verifica * 
^ion In light ohhe many pressing demands in the United St&tes and 
in developing nations for the world's scarce resources, several partici- 
jDants urged that the United States* reduce significantly its defense ex 
penditurfes, particularly for research *and development ^nd the pro- 
curement of advance nuclear and conventional weapons systems. 
(Tbes^ expenditures nol^ exceed $40 billion a year.) To assure the 
continuance of such restraint, It would be desirable for the Soviet 
UAiOn to mal^/SimiJarcut-backis. ^ 

> ^ .w^ ' . • • • 

,U.S. POUdfeS f OW/^ THE SPEiClAL SESSION - 
A Proposals to be Submijt ted 

_ • _ . ^ f ' „ _ 

US. propos8ds aflhe. Special .Session should encompass both 
nuclei and (Tpnyehtional weapohs, While prioritv/.^hould be given to 
nuclear disarmament and arms control, some Eighty percent of global 
military expenditures are for conventional forces and armaments. 
Therefore, if significant savings ^e to be achieved for domestic needs^ 
and fo^ international economic development, therl conventional dis- 
anriarnent ngTusf be included in any pro^m of action at the Special 
Session along with nuclear disarmament.;"/ • 

The grolip^ggested that the United States propose or endorse^ the 
fdllowing agreements in the nuclear field: . T 

(1) An agreement betweefh the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
pther 'nations to ^top production of fissionable rriatertai'^for 
weapons purposes - this would halt th0 flow of nuclear 
materials^., -for nuclear bombs, warheads, and other forms pf 
nuclear ammunition. ^' ' 

(2) A reduction in the nuclear weapons stockpiles of the United 
.States and Soviet Union, numbering in t^e vicinity of 30,000 for 

, the United States alone, w^nich would be^ step toward actual 
pudear disarmament. To verify such an agreement,Jhe'two sides 
v^ould need to dismantle the nuclear weapons selected for 
elimination at^ given site at which the process could be ob- 
' served. Use of the nuclear materials released would need to be 

determined as part of the agreemeqts. i '\. 

' • \ I * . . ^ ' 

*(3) A comprehensive nuclear test ban agreement, if one has not 

already been reached prior to" the Special 'Session. 

• **■ * i» » 

(4) Agreements to establish nuclear weaplbr^ free zones wher^yef 



feasible. Most participants also recommen'ded that (a) the U S 
propose an agreement b'^ all nuclear weapons powers nof to use 
nuclear weapons ^against a non-nuclear state on whose territory 
there is neither the storage of nuclear weapons nor troops of a 
nuclear weapons powerf and. (b) the United States cjDnsider 
other measures to strengthen efforts to discourage furtbei^ 
nuclear proliferation while assuring adequate fiiel supplies to all 
countries. ■ 

In the long-neglected qorlventional field, it was agi§ed that the United 
States should propose limitations on the production and inveritones 
ot conventional armaments and on armed forces on a'global and 
equitable basis There was considerable support for initiatives relating 
to limitations on naval inventories and armored forces. Among the 
measures relating to the growing problem of the arms trade were 
proposals about registering or placing a tax on inteniational arms 
fraQsters and restri.cting the export of-arms-manufacturing technology. 
As n^flons proceed to reduce nuclear and conventional' arms and 
armed fArces, there is the need to^tablish effective alternative 
secunty ^sterns and improved iritemational peacekeeping arrange- 
ments and mechanisms for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Most participants favored a statefnent by the tJnited States at the 
bpeciaJ Session which would constitute a comprehensive disamia- 
ment and arms control policy. This would encompass, m one docu- 
ment the totality of U.S. positions.Broposals, and'actions in this field 
It was suggested that such a stafement was needed to inform the 
public which generaljy received information on a piecemeal basis 
because negotiations and amis control decisions tooA place in dif- 
terent',forums at different times. | - . 

?'^t**J*«*sf Declaration .oJll^sarmament, Program of 
Actioh and Mechaotsnis . | 

1. DECLARATION ON DISARMAMENT 

The group concluded that the oiaration. on Disarmament should 
provicte the principles for the futuiip conduct of disarmament negoti- 
ations whicj? should include mariy of the principled in the non- 
aligned docuniejit of May 18,- 1977, and in the Soviet-American' 
statenfentof 1%1 called the McClby-Zon-h agreement. Artiong other 
mings these- exhort the govemmelits'tb continue negotiating until a ' 
full ar|d' comprehensive agreeme^ encompassing all countries and 
weapons with reductions down t<J the level needed to maintain. 
temal security, has been reached. It-sets the go&l of general -and. com- 
plete (Pisamnament to be negotiat^ in verifiable stages It adopts the 



principle that nations must have alternative security arrangements 
and systems as they are reducing their arms and armed forces. The 
group stressed the importance of such alternatives as the world em-^ 

' barks on true disarmament. Another principle is the importance of 
countries taking national initiatives to restrict their military capabilities. 
In addition, the group pointed out that the overall,cost of the arms^ 
race is not limited to monetajy outlays, but incluojjfes lasses of energy, 
dannage to the ecology and ihe drain of scientific -talent am re- 
sources. Finally, the group prged that the Declaration recpgnize the 

* vital objectives^f nuclear non-proliferation and the necessity of assure 
ing adequate fuel supplies to all countries. 

48 .2. PROGRAM OF ACTION . 

The Program' of Action is to stipulate priorities for disarmament. The. 
group believed that the Program should be bath comprehensive and 
^pecifib^ ... 




The group enumerated a large number of desirable antis control a|id 
disarmament measures which have been proposed but have not yet 
been realized. They include measures oh nuclear weapons; strategic 
nuclear -delivery vehicles; conventional armaments; restrictions prj* 
arms transfers; limits on military expenditures and on the develop- 
mertf of advanced weapon systemsi propo^ to limit military cop- 
petition in sp^ce, in Qentral Europe, and in the Indian Ocean; 
measures to enlarge the number of nuclear weapons free zones^^ a 
ban on chemical weapons; and a' ban on the testing »of nuclear 
weapons and missiles. Most particiF>ants agreed that equal weight 
shoufd be given iathe Pjrogram to nuclear .and conventional disarrna- 
ment. The group recognized that there are often logical linkages 
between different kiT^ds of disarmament measures, but that in so^e 
cases it is counter-productive to link disarn>am'ent proposals because 
of the complexities involved which could retard negotiations. j 

3 MECHANISMS FOR THE CpNDUCT OF DISARMAMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

In the past fifteen years a number of forums have been created for 
the conduct of disarmament and arms control negotiations. Since 
1962 an international forum, the Conference of the Committee jon 
Disarmament' (CCD), first of 18 nations and currently of 31 nati(|ns, 
has been negotiating in Geneva. The bilateral Strategic Arms Liniita- 
don Talks (SALT) negotiations b^een th^ United States and Soviet 
Union have continued s\r\c^^6\ There 4iave* also been a nunrjber 
of regional arrr^ control negbtiajiphs in recent years: one to P^^^^^ 
a treaty for^ deau5Jearized-'zohe^.in Latin America, now comislete 
and in forpe; antfcone in Europe between North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization (NATO) and Wareaw Pacf nations to negotiate an 
^reement on. mutual and b^anced force reductions in Centra! 
- hurope. .which has yet to yiqld results. At the annual sessions of the' 
UN General Assembly nr^ny disarmament resolutions are passed to 
irepire and stimulate negotiations on specific measures. 

The group analyzed possible changes in disarmal^ient mechanisms 
while recognizing that a more fundamental factor is the political wili 
• of partcipating states to achieve real progress. Dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed in the structure ^nd procedures of the CCD. Many partici- 
pants felt that the United St^es and Soviet Union, as co-chairmen . 
have not consulted fully wTth other participants and have tended to 
discourage initiatives by other countries, particularly relahng to 49* 
nuclear reductions. According to", some, the arms control and dis- 
armament measures which have been negotiated ^nder- this 
framework in recent years have failed to come to gnps with the ma- 
_-^jor_disarmament issues. Moreoverr 'the existence of the cd- 
chairmanship shared by the two largest nuclear weapons powers has . 
discouraged. French and Chinese participation in the CCD It was 
unanimously observed that France and China should join a ' 
nnultilateral negotiating forum, which would necessitate a reconstruct- 
ed CCD. Some dissatisfaction was also expressed that the mem- - 
bership of the CCD was too large tq be an effective negotiating 
torum-and that the-set membership excludes other powers from 
participating in the negotiations. ' 

Some^crit^ism was directed at the annual practice in the United Na- ' 
tions of debating disannament and passing numerous' resolutions 
without having this lead to concrete results, but it was also noted that 
^ the debate reflects world opinion and should be taken senously The 
ff-oup suggesttd'that one .of tljft, m^jn , committees of the^UN • 
General Assembly should deal exclusively with disarmament Some ' 
proposed ^ -special body, suct^as periodic spefcial sessional or a dis- 
armament council, which would direct its attention pnmarily to as- 
sessing and evaluating the progress ^owasd disarmament by the • 
various negotiating, (orums. This would include SALT, Mutual 
Balanced Force^Reductions (MBFR), regional forums, and the CCD 
It was sgs^ted by som6 that the UN. Disarmament Centre in the / 
Secretanat contribute to the performance of the assessment function, 
io do th|, the Centre should engage in analytical studies and 
sponsor ind^endeht evaluations by outside experts. 

PARTICIPATION OF THE PUBUC ANb OF Pfl^^ATE 
O^RGANIZATIONS iwvrtic 

. If the United Stafes is to play a Teadii^ role in the Special Sessiop - 
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that is to propose trtajdr n€w disarmament and amis control pro- 
posals for later negotiations - members of .the public, private or- 
. ganizations, Congress, and the media need to become involved and 
informed. Time is limited, there are Igss than seven moptt^ until the 
Special Session. A first requirement fof the U.S. Gc^/einment, 
therefore, is to decide the broad outlines- of its policies and program. 
While it is understandable that detailed, proposals may not be- 
formulated until the spring of 1978, it_would be a mistake on the part • 
of the Executive branch not to issue a statement of goals and the 
frameworJt in which proposals will be advanced. To haVe a significant 
impact Sis should be available for public ^nd congressional scrutiny 
by January 1978. , ^ 
Private orgaiiizations make valuable contributions to the enlighten- 
ment of theirlmembers, the general public, and the Congress A Na- 
tional ComiWssion consisting of outstanding citizens broadly 
representative ofThe:U.S. publitrmightbe-appointed by the-President- 
to advise the Executive branch conceming policies and proposals to 
be advanced at the Sp^sei^ Session. It also would be available to pro- 
vide private groups and 4he media with information about the bpecia^ 
Session anil the proposals and policies introduced in itby the United 
States and other governments. Additionally, such a commission and 
the private organizations working with it could stimulate public in- 
terest in and knowledge about disarmament as an integral part ot 
U S national and worid security. In this vway, individual disarmament 
measures would not be .considerejd in a vacuum. Following the 
Special Session, the National Commission could continue to work 
• vvith the public and the go^mment conceming subsequent negoti- 
ations and policy developments. 

'Those' congressional committees with jcsponsibility osJer U.S. na- 
tional security and foreign policy can provide 'guidance t9 the Ex- 
•ecutive branch and information to the-public through the conduct ot 
hearings and issuance- of studies and reports. Some heanngs are 
- already scheduled for January 1978. Moreover, the group recom- 
ytnended that congiession^ observers as well as public members be 
. appoirited to attend the Special Session as liaison between it and the 
■' Congress. In this connection, the group urged that a more toncerted 
effort be made to approach disannament, and arms control policies 
. and proposals in a bipartisan mannk. Neither the Special Session 
nor any other disarmament negotiating body can gain strong support 
in the United States unless it has bip>aEesan>cking. A conscious ef- 
fort to solicit such bipartisan su'pport'neiaTto bej^iade by^the tx- 
ecutive branch and'reinforccd by public action. / 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA: U.S. POLICY OPTIONS 

INTRODUCTION . , 

The group decided to organize its discussions to focus on:^, : 

(1) the qurrent situation in South Africa with particular emphasis on 
recent developments and the resultant patt*i^of internal and ex - 
temal dynamics; * ' " ^ ' ' ' . ^ 

(ZfU^S. interests in southern Ahica^broadly conceived tqinclude oifr 7 
direct interests as well as relatiorfswitfi non-regional countries-^. ^ ^ 

" * ' * * " ' J * 

(3) ieasible <J.S. policy optiojis from an essentially short 'tfenri 

perspective but taking fully into account the long run goals. 

For the purpose of discussion, the group decided to define South^ ^ 
Africa to indude Angola, Mozambique, iNjamibia, South Africa, Zim- 
babwe, Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland^ well as other "froqt line'' - 
states/ However, it was felt that'^uth ^frica itself posed the central 
questions which need Immediate consideration. 

Finally, the group decided that its reco4mendatiohs^uld be direct- 
" ed' towards U.S. policymakers. [ 

South Africa 5 

* With no attempt to be- exhaustive or id reach ftti^il conclusions, the 
grqup f^lt that the following rec^t developments should be explored 
in formulating policies to deal with Sout|i Africa. . ^ 

A ; Black consciousness movement has emerged as a genuine 
dynamic in the situation and is hecojming increasingly organized 
WliileMivisions exist withiR the movement, it is an essentiallj^unifying 
force which has broad based support, the movement should not be 
vi^ed ^ separated from the traditioiiil national liberation move- ^ 
ments African National G<5ngress (AjNp), Pan African Congress 
(P'AC), it also^compasses some.elem^nfe of the Indian and colored 
communities. While the movemeYit do^ hot fully reflect the' range of 
interest groups in the Black communit^, it is representative ot future 
leadership. The movement emphasizes keeking within the Black com- 
nuinity a basis for Black pride- and action with a noncommitant 
Breakdown in interracial communicatrpr^ through fiot willingriess to 
negotiate. In tenms of U,^. policy', therie, needs to be a greater focus 
, o^ the Blaek consciousness movemennias opposed to the 'traditional 
fc^us op the^white community, the AJri^kaners in particular) leading 

* tQ a greater understanding of its dynanaics. 

The domestic ccoiidniy is entering. |ts third year of recession, This 



R^stwaUons were expressed 6v some parUop^nh that the group report does not 
Q necessarily- reject the entire range of uiews expressed J>y the discussion group, 



^ has had serious impact on the Btack community, for example, sub- 
stanfially increased unemployment. But it has also impacted or^ the 
vfrfeitc community and has increased resistance, to even minimal 
changes For example, it has led to the" stricter application of job 
reservations The root of the problem lies in th6 structure of the 
South Afncan economy, but the situation is intensified by e>«temal de- 
velopments such as declining foreign investments. Increased military 

^ e^qipndihires and skilled manpower drains pose senous dilemmas for 
the country Poo^ economic, perfomnance renders moot the thesis of 

ttfUa direct relationship" between econoniic development and social 
justice. ^ i 

The rbic of the business community, including foreign in- 
. • vestors. is limited by the structure of South African society and the 
inherent nature of business Extemal codes such as the recent 
European Economic Community, (EEC) code -,are palliatory but do 
not address the fundamental question of the (distribution of political 
'and economic power The argument is made that the presence of 
US mvestmenf provides a means of economic levlrage for fun- 
damental change. However, U.S Investment also creates a stake m 
the health and stability of the cun^ent regime. The support of a 
y^genu ine Black trade union moveryenf might be useful. 

The role of other communities ^ English speaking, Indian 
and coloreds - is ambiguousf The policy of the South African 
Government clea^y is to, divide th^m and to preverTt their iden'tffica- 
tion with the Blocks. The possiBlity of new constitutional anange- 
ments which would involve separate parliaments for whites Indians 
and coloreds, has the de /acto potential of further increasing Jhe 
autocratic authority' of the Govefriment while establishing a de jure 
. shell of parliamentary self-govemijient. 

i * 
There are evidences of stress^ within the Afrikaner com-* 
munity, e g , the confli^tweerjthe managers and the ideologues in - 
the Cabinet, the "verlibhte ^ accep:ance of the need for "change " the 
less traditional approach of the AMkaner business community.'There 
is no evidence that thy Afrikaner community is prepared to share its 
power. X 1 ' ^ 

S^utliem Africa . \ 

I J 

By Way of introduction to our discussion orour interests in sqlithcm 
^ Africa, the group took note of unified African sentiment that the Unit- 
ed States should join them in bringing about fundamental chai^ges in 
the remaining minority regimes. However, 'the point was made that 
African states were prepared to take action with or without the sup- 
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jort of Western powers and that the West has a larger economic 
sKke in Black Afdca than in South Africa. 

TheVwas aijiMnoipnclusive discussion on the jrole of the Organization 
of AfiicSMJnfty (OAU). TKert was a general recognition of its his- 
torical importanc^^and of the general importance of "unity" in the 
African, context. 

Because of its importance in the Afncan context, Nigeria deserves 
special attention. However, the group strongly felf that -care must be 
' taken by the United States neither to appear as Imposing Nigerian 
leadership on Africa nor seeking to impose responsibilities on^ 
54 . Nigena. In general, the United States should be particularly sensitive 
to the sovereign prerogatives of African states, especiall^J^Jlgeria, 

One theme which emerged during discussions of specific situations in 
southern Africa was the currency of the former U.S. policy which 
linked South African support in the Zimbabwe -negotiations to a more 
relaxed attitude toward the internal situation in South Africa. The 
Carter Administration has publicly disavowed this policy arguing es- 
sentially that South Africa should support ^he peaceful transfer of 
power on its border for r^easons of self interest. There was some con- 
cem that the.Namibian negotiations mighrbe seen as offering a 
similar trade off, that is progress in these negotiations in retum for a 
more^relaxed Bttitude toward the internal situation in South Africa, 

' Fm&lly, in this general overview, the group felt that the Soviet Union 
had an interest in southern Africa. We cannot vyith any confidence 
define the role which .the Soviet Union is likely to play, or whether it 
will be large or small. It continues to play an active role in Angola 
and Mozambique and will seek to, exercise some influence over the 
outcomp in Zimbabwe. Given U.S. and Soviet interests -in the area, 
consultations should continue with a view to avoiding big-power con- 
frontation. China was regarded as essentially peripheral to the situa- 
tion. ■ 

? Tuming to specific situations: 

With regard io Namibia, th^e group felt that it was important ,td in- 
temationaiize (or Africanize) the negotiations as soon as sufficient 
progress had bee^\made. It should be made clear that shouldthese 
negotiations fail, th^sUnited States wouljl be prepared to consider 
specific actions, includihg^nctions,* as might be recommended by 
the United Nations. The gibw recognizes the possibilii^ of iiitemal^ 
disturbances in the post-indepetdence period; but the major U.S. in-' 
terest is in the securing of independence itself. While progress has 
been achieved in the Namibian negotiations, serious problerps re- 
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majn The desire of the South African GoyemmerrIVo\i^ntain a 
client in Namibia is linacce^able. k 7 ^ 

With regard to Zimbabwe, the group discussed the degree of reaPin- 
fluence which South Africa caft exert and, again, the need to con- 
sider a sanctions prodbm should the negotiations break dbwn. The 
proposal of a Zimbabwe Development Fund might affect positively 
the negotiations hum was noted that its actual purpose has not been 
l^fully darified Th'e iroup discussed the sen^ transitional- problems 
should the Zimbab>/e negotiations succeed and, in that context, dis- 
cussed the^possible role qfiJ peacekeet^ing forces and their lirnita- 
tions » ^ 

^ Relations with, Mozambique are*^ seeri as irnpArtant in the achieve- 
ment of our aims iri southem Africa, in particular with regard to the* 
negotiations pn Zimbabwe. Mozambique^is seen as an opportunity for 
the United^States to signal its willingness to assist in the development 
•of an African country ^without regard to its political persuasiw. This ^ 
woM appear to befh'accord with the basic human needs af)proach 
the present Administration However, legislative limitations on as- 
kance to Mozambique do not allow the necessary-flexibility in deal- 
ing with the situation. , ^ , 

Domestic Considerations ^ . , 

Throughout its di^ussions, the group was ^ware of Xhs' domestic 
; Jimitations on (J.S, policy towards South Africa. On the orTe hand, 
, . domesticcojj^tituencies wHich would be^relUctant to upset the status, 
quo have been relatively qijriescent. Any fundamerital change in H.S. 
I^plicy could ^Ouse their active opp6sifion.. At-Ihe 'same tim^the 
chao^ that could follow even the successful outcome of negotiabons ' 
in Namibia or Zimbabwe xould impact negatively on significant ele-^ 
ments of the' American people. Finally, the perceived connection 
> , between Israel, and^South Afnca, complicated by African support for 
the "racism-Zionism ' resolution in the United Rations, might reduce 
• active support fdr a "pro-African" Initiative. These limitations 2(re riot 
fixed^parameter^ for U.S. policy. Nor do they in any way 'reflect the 
^ substantial support for' a mfSre positive approach to southem African 
issues. The need is for a greater puBffc awareness and understanding 
of the basic is^up involved. ^ > ' - 

CQNCLgSIOI^S AM) teCOMMEI^ATIONS 

U.S policy options in South Africa range frotn Idt^ disengagement 
to total cooperation with the present Govemmenf. In the past, U.S 
policy has — 6yJ equally, important*, is Seen to have - verged toward 
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cooperation. The new Administration has indicated a serious com- 
mitment to bringing about a just society based on the will of .the peo- 
ple in the countiv. The need is for cle^ and decisive actions. We 
cannot say with certainty that the following recommendations will 
^ have the desired effect of a peaceful transformation in South Afrida. 
We are convinced, however, that the other policy opticfns would only 
contribute tp the perpetuation of the injustice and harsh repression ol 
h\e majority and ultipnately to a racial conflagration with untold suf- • 
fering for all South Africa ^and with serious consequences m the 
United,States. ' ^ • \ 

l..The group believes that the U.S. govemmenlihguld recognize 
. that the current situation in South 'Africa is a "threat to the peace " 

The rismg tide of racial conflict in Sputh Africa is cl^ and evident. 

Equally evident is the deep and genuip^-concej^ of the international 

community, in partfctilar theJ\fricaa-nations, with, this situation And. 

finally, it is evident that the conflict has 5pilled over the borders of 
^oUth Africa and contains within- Itself the potential of an interna- 
\ bonal racial holocaust with its concomitant implic^tjoiis for rnajor 
] j)Ower confrontatjonf The group stresses that the finding is one of a 

threat to the peace.' 

In making'this finding, the group is coriscious of-its implications niv^ 
d^r Chapter VII of, the, Charter of the United Nations. By determmirig 
thatSputh A^ca is a "threat to the peace/' the option ^pan^i^ 
international sanctions is rriade possible - but not nec^sary. The 
question of which Specific measures to be apphed is a separate issue 
and must be determined in accordance witl\U.S. national interests as ' 
•discussed belo^. V ' ' n , 

The significance of such a detemiinatiop is two-fold. It would clearly 
Signal to the SQfttf^ African au^orities jthat we ar^ not satisfied with 
their responses to previous urging^ oq. our part, and <^n-the part of 
^ the intemational commufiity, that they undertake fundamental 
^changes in thefr 'societyi EqutWy, it would signal to other African 
itates our willingn^, tg consider with them the tota} range of options 
designed to bririg about effective changes. ^ . ^ 

. Z United Stat^^as majpi^ and central iq^rests in South. Africa 
which can be roughly grouped ;nto the folldcving categories: 

^a. Human Rigfits: broadly cpn]:eived as securing for all people in 
the country those intematiohally recc^nized basic Human, civil, 
political -and ecbrlomic rig^. The cunrent situation clearly represents* 
a pattern of gro$S4artd persjisterit violatigns of th^e bfesic nights., - 

b, ^Sig-PowCT 'Cppfrontitioh:* it is clearly in the U.S. .interest to 



avoid the introduction of U.S.-Soviet confrontation into , the South 
African scene. The longer the current siti^ation continues - and in- . 
tensifies^- the greater the potential for such confrontatioji. Given the 
deep South Afncan antipathy, toward Cbmmunism. only if the United 
•States opts to support the present regime could a big-power confron- ' 
tati6n develop along racial lines This is clearly not in our interest. A I 
second level of confrontation ^'involves support of competing national - 
« liberation .movements. This does not ^pear to be a serious problem 
at the present time, but should^ be kept under scrutiny. 

c Peaceke^ng: in keeping with its special responsibilities in the 
world community and with particular referenced© 4tspDbhgations as-<i 
Permanent Member of The Seoirity Council of the United Nations. 57 
' the United States canriot be indifferent to the absence of peace and " 
justice in South Africa. Concomitantly.* it is clearly in our interests to 
make ev6ry. effort to promote the peaceful transformation of that 
society. If we fail to exert effective pressure on South Africa or fail to - 
convince the flacks in the country of our genuine efforts to do so, ^ 
we must expect that the Blaj^ks can only resort to armed struggle ^ 
achieve their legitimate goals. I ^ V" ' " 

d. Economic Interests: South Africa possesses exporf supplies of , 
many resource^ of importance'to the United States Its importance irt ' . 
that regard must be viewed in ihe context of world-wide access to 
such resources, in particular the relative irrtportance of South Afrida 
viz the rest of Afric^.' At the same time, there is substaotial direct and 
indirect private investment in South Africa. , " 

e Domestic Interests: U.S. policy in South Africa must reflect the " 
basic principles of our own society and. in ^particular, bfe sensitive to 
the concerns of those Atncricans of African ancestry in the interests ^ 
• of domestic pe^ce and tranquility. ^ . ^ ' 

t International Interests: it is clearly in the interest of the U.S. * " 
govemment to^ find common ground with African, and other like- 
minded nations on an issue of such critical importance to them.^ 

3.. The ultimate goal of the United Stat^ should be' a just and 
'humane 'Society in South Africa. To this end. all people *in Soutli ^ 
Afri(;a must be given -full and fequal opportunity to participate in the 
detemiination of the future of South Africa. The present authorities 

' , \n South Africa are not on a C9urse which will Tead to these goals , . - 
and, OPT their, own. are unlikely to undertake the urgently needed • 
measures to assure fundamental chariges. In the light of the forego- 
ing, it is imperative that the U.S. govemment urgently undertake 

, measures, unilaterally and' in cooperation Ivith others, to exert pre^- 
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sure on the present regime in -South Africa to move fundamentally 
towards this goal. 

4/ Toward the end of exerting effective pressure, the U.S govem- 
ment s^uld consider the following measures (listed without regard 
to prioril^): 

a The denial of access to governmental, -con)mercial and financial 
facilities and services, in particular the Export Import Bank In addi- 
tion, consider taking other govemment^ actions calculated to deny 
South Africa access to Commercial aedit and capital markets of the 
United States. 

b. The denial of tax credits to US. taxpayers arising from activities in 
South Africa and creation of tax incentives to disinvest'in South 
Africa. 

c. Require U.S. citizens and associated entities in South Africa to 
adhere no all U.S. legislation relating to fair employment practices 
and standards. . ^ - *. . , 

d. Revjew both the l^vel and the purpose of diplomatic representa-. 
tionlrTSouth Africa, but in any event withdraw military*attaches from 
the U.S. Embassy and tcmninate forthwith all intelligence coopera- 
tion, and further to enhance public contacts with and support of 
black South Africans and other opponents of apartheid. ^ 

e. Establishment of a strict^eciprocal visa policy regarding South 
, "African nationals. . ' 

f. In fomiulating and executing of our aid policy in South Africa* ^ 

(1) to strengthen the economies of the Black Student League (BSL) 
states toward the objective of substantially lessening dependenqc on 
South /^frica and assisting then;? with the refugee problem and 

. (2) to establish and expand scholarship programs for South Africans 

(3) to support other southern African states. 

g. / Prohibit arms sales of any character to South Africa and abolish 
all grey area categories. ^ 

h. Undertake an active public relations program in the United St^es 
to Increase awareness of the basic issues involved and gain support 
for new initiatives.. , , 

i. Terminate th§ exchange of nuclear technology and equVment' 

5^ Further, the United States govemment should consider taking (he 
following jmultilateral measures: 



^. Further- steps to demonetize gold, ^ 

b Full United States government participation in all U 
lating to southern Afnca and provision of fihancial^sug 
institutes and institutions involved in southern Afm 

c. Tc^ recognize th^tjioiu the situation in Soiw Africa 
threat to international peac^ and secunty^ithin the 
Chapter VII of the Charter Hence, thi2aJnited States 
should devjse and irnplement a strategy employing, as 
th^ full range of intematiorpl |am:tions available to 
Council. " 
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d To^eek concerted intefriational actions apart from the United Na- ^^^^'^ 
tions to further the achievement of a just, humane South Afric^irT^ 
^hich all South Afpeans fully participate on. a basis of equality in the 
processes which;ietermine the future of South Africa. 





NUCLEAR POWER 
WITHOUT 

.NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION: 
AVOIDING 

FALSE ALTERNATIVES 

An Address by Jos^ S. Nye, Jr./ Deputy to*tKe Under^ 
Secretary for Security As$lstan<;:e, Science and Teclinology, 
U.S. Department of State ^ ^ 

• ampleased to have this opRprtunity to di^uss the vital issue of 
iTud^ proliferation at a Stanley Foundevtion Strategy for ,peace 
■'*'*€wference. these conferences are inripoitant both because of their 
;focus on human survival, and their method of bringing together a 
broad spectrum of tlecision makers to write a coherent chapter. 

Th6 issue of-non-proliferation is of vital concern to us all — how can 
\ ' we* nnake nuclear power available to meet world energy 'needs' 
without simultanebUsly -accelerating the sptead of nuclear weapons 
capabilities. This iS- not an American problem. It is a global problem. 
Nuclear technology is no longer the monopoly of one nation, nor of 
a small group of nations. If we are to achi^e our common goal of 
safe nuclear energy, we must develop a broad c<jnsensu^mong all 
nations with a major interest in nuclear energy. ' ^ . 7^ 

» We have witnessed in the past several yea^s a growing C9ncem on 
the part of the*" general" pujplic over the e|ivironmentaJ, safety and . 
security implications of nuclear power.' After'studying these concerns 
f6r more than a year, a group of twenty-one private citizens gathered^ 
by The Ford Fotindation recently concluded that most problems as- 
sociated with the commercial use of nucleaf Energy were manage-' 
able, blit that the proliferation risks associated wi^ cofnrrierce in 
plutonium would pose an enormous inteniational challenge. 

, The group did not conclude'that w^ shot;td forego the benefits of 
liuclear energy, but it 'did conclude that tln^ proliferation risks W 
sociated with changing from the uranium to the plafonium gener- 
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Ration of nuclear technology were too great to permit an attitude of 
"business as usual " Similarly, the Carter Administration has made 
clear that we 'foresee an' important role for the peaceful use" of 
nuclear energy at home and abroad, but has simultaneously called 
''for a more vigorous Approach to the proliferation problem. If we are 
to continue to use nuclear energy, we must not only secure the ac 
ceptance of the public eft large, but also satisfy ourselves that we have 
done everything possible to minimize the dangers of nuclear pro 
liferation. That is why we have given non proliferation such a high 
pnority in our foreign policy. 

* President Carters non proliferation initiatives often have been raisun 
derstood or rnisrepresented. He has been accused of being both too 
rigid and too jlexible, of failing to take foreign realities info account 
and of softening his policy over time. In fact, 1 believe both accusa 
^ tions are incorrect. For example', a reputable European newspaper re 
cently reported that Pr^ident Carter had softened his position after 
European criticism of his appeal for an intemltional moratonum on 
fast breeder development last Apnl Yet the, feet is that the President 
, made"l^^ch appeal. The United States has nwer made representa 
y tions aBou^ other countries* breeder programs. Similarly, President 
Carter has been accused of* nuclear isolationism because his views on 
plutonium fail to take into account the difference in the abundance of 
natural resources in the United States and their relative absence in 
Europe and Japan. Yet the fact is that the President s April 7 policy 
statement on plutonium called for an intemational study and explicit 
ly ,recogni2e(i the concems of uranium poor countiies that had 
'already constructed reprocessing pilants. Moreover, in the r?on 
Proliferation Legislation which he submitted to the Congress, Pres- ' 
. identj^arter has consistently resisted provisions that might "have led 
ta an export moratorium IrTa world where ruiclear technology has' 
\ ^Ifeady spread to a score of counhries, and at least half a dozen are 
'rapidfy developing plutonium technology, we have argde^ that a 
coercive manipuj^ition of uranium supply conditions would have the 
opposife effects of whaf We intend. On the contirary, the Presidents 
strategy is based on working clp^ely with other ^ountnes to develop a 
consensus 6n a commercial nuclear fuel cyctethat is as proliferation 
resistant as possible in the face of technological change. 

/ 1» ' 
Obviously a consensus on a safe fuel cycl^ will not be achieved 
quickly. But if we xire*to move toward' our goal of nuclear power 
without nuclear p|oliferation, we must focus intemational discussions 
on how to solve objective and factual differences. We must avoid 
rautual recriminations and stinring national passions. We also must 
avoid putting mythical ol:)stacles in our path. One way we can avoid 




myths and misconceptions is to steer clear of posing false 
alternatives L^t me give five examples of the typ^ of arguments^ we ^ 
should^ avoid tf we are to build a consensus on nuclear energy and 
non-proliferation policies ^ ^ . * 

ENERGY SECUhnY VERSUS THE RISK OF 

PRO^FERA^^o^N ^ 

, We are told that we must choose Ctetween energy security and the 
risk of proliferation, that we must renVince nuclear energy; in order 
to preserve our national security. To Bte sure, there are security, im- 
plications associated with all aspects of tfte nuclear fuel cycle — ^en° 
with spent fuel In fact, however, there aVrisks environmental^ and 
otherwise, associated with all energy sourceS^The issue is^sically 
one of degree The Carter Administration belfev^ that reriouncing 

- nuclear energy at this stage in history would ,re£tacev rather- than 
enhance our national security. The important secuntyYssue is to^ 
choose among alternative nuclear based technologies thise that are 
the most proliferation resistant / 

Thus fSc we have managed the proliferation risks ass^iated with th^ 
consent commercial nuclear fuel cycle. But a plutonium economy 
based on the spread of national Purex reprocessing plants would 
challenge the very essence of the international safeguards system t^at 
has served us thus far The "timely warning" function of the present,.* 
safeguards system would all but vanish irvthe event oT div^tslon of 
nuclear materials from peaceful to military purposes. Therefpre, as 
we move into the nfext generation of nuclear technology, our task is 
to minimize to the greatest extent possible the security risj^. * 

This is true particularly of breeder reactors. It is too spOn to ble certain 
whether this tecHhology v^ill live up to the 'expectations projected for 
J: it as the moSt economic long term answer to our energy needs. But 
before that day comes, we must, together, work towards developing a 
breeder fuel cycle that is more prolifere^tion resistant than one with 
Purex reprocessing. Interestingly,' it seems probable .that because of 
• fuel cooling times associated with fast reactors, the Pure^ process 
may be less desirable than alternative^ from both aji^ecor^mic an^ 



we should resign ourselves to the facts of Ijfe and^not let non- 
' proliferation concerns pfac^ undue strain^ on our nuclear energy 

policies Indeed it may b^ 'likely that mor§ states will explode nuclear ^ ' * 



security point of view. 




proliferation is inevitable. 
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devices before the end of the century. But jusl because we may not 
be able" to bring proliferation to a full stop, it does not follow t^at our 
policy should be fatalistic. Proliferation i^ a qu^tioa of degree. It is a 
mistake to speak of the "horse being out of the bam,", because it 
ma^p a difference to world politics how many horses and which 
horses»are out of the nuclear bam. A multiproHferated world will be a 
far less secure world. Our non proliferation policies should aim at 
managing political and technical processes in the light of possible ef^ 
fects on both global and regional security and peace and the poten 
tial disruption of our societies by terrorist nuclear threats. If there are 
further explosions, there will be all the more need for non- 
' proliferations policies. In this domain, fatalism would be fatal. 

PpUTICAL VERSUS TECHNICAL MEASURES 

Another false distinction is the assertion that nuclear proliferation is a 
political problerh, not a technical one. This premise is userf^to reach 
the policy conclusion that technical measures to deal with the pro- 
liferation r^sks are largely irrelevant. Of course proliferation is political 
in nature /Of the twenty or so nations that have a irammercia! nuclear 
capability, two-thirds have chosen not to manufacture nuclear ex- 
plosive devices. Their decision to forego nuclear explosives relates 
directly to their political instruments suqh as North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and th^ Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). We^ 
must continue to strengthen rircasiSres which^ provide assurances with 
respect to the peaceful intention of one s international rieighbors. 

But the importance of the political dimension of the proliferation prob- 
lem does^Dot mear> that we should ignore tHe roleNDf technology. We 
must shape technical choices to reinforce, rather than erode, our in- 
ternational system of political controls. The existing International 
Atomic \Energv*Agency (lAEAj^safeguands system be^ directly on 
politlcar^ecisrons nations might take to seek or not to ^eek the 
bornb.ift afso provides time for diplomacy to.work in ^he event of a 
detected diversion to military purposes. This is the-problem with con- 
ventional Purex rjeprocessing. technical safeguards ar^ ineffective. To 
the extent^ reprocessing is necessary we must seek alternative forms 
of reprocessing in future nudear fuel cycles ''t^at are safeguardable. 
To the Extent we succeed in developing more proliferation resistant 
technologies, the more .difficult will be future political decisions to 
^misuse commercial facilities and develop a nuclear explosive capabil 
. ity. As we choose among technologies we must consider tlieir effects 
oh fufure political choices. * * 

CONTROLS VERSUSDENIALS ^ * 

Another misconception relates to what should be the components of 




a non prolifei1(||||i poliq; Etlropean critics have often .characterized 
American policy as a futile effort at denials while European policy is 
one of technology transfer with controls. By controls, they mean^ap- - 
plying safeguards where states undertake to avoid steps w|iicl\ would 
lead to. the spread of nuclear weappns, nuc^lear materi^s and 
(acidities Realistically, of course, the term controls is a rhisnomer. 
What we are tall^g about is ipterriational monitonng of the possible 
misus^of transferred technology. 

Since we are'concemed about whether monitonng is Sufficient as a 
means of controlling the weapons usable materials that comes from 
the cunent types pf reprocessing plants, the United States, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and France have all announced their 
intention to exercise restraint on future transfers of reprocessing 
technology and facilities. Thus it is inaccurate to characterize Euro- 
pean and American differences as controls us. denials. Both monitor- 
ing and export restraints are necessary but not sufficient elements of ' 
nSn-prolifejajjon policy. • ' ^ " 

Technology transfers ck^^ot be delayed indefinitely, but they can be ^ 
postponed until we have time to develop more proliferation resistant ' 
technology and more effective international institutions. In the in- 
terim, the question arises whether restraints on the transfer of 
sensitive technology are fully consistent with our undertgJ^ings in Arti-/ 
cle IV of the NPT Clearly there is a degree of tension, but we believy 
it is temporary, and that restraints consist^t with the fact that Artide 
IV of the Treaty must be read in the light bf Articles I and II, where 
states undertake to avoid steps which would lead to the spread of 
nuclear weapons 

The long run solution to these differences must be an international 
' consensus on the nature and'management'of the nuclear fuel (^cle. 
That is why the Carter Administration has adopted a four-pronged 
non proliferation strategy which goes beyond simply monitonng and 
denials First, we will make safeguards more effective by insisting up- 
on -full scope safeguacds as our national policy and c6ntinuing to 
urge others to take a similar position Secbrxl, we and other supplier 
nations wil practice restraint in the transfer of ser^tive technologies 
until^ we have learned to make (hem more safefauardable. At tfie ^ 
sami^'^time, we will join with other supplier countri^in making public 
conrlmon st^andards which will guide our nuclear e>^5^' policies. We 
believe that the publication of these guidelines will hdj^sk) avoid de 
velopment of a NortR/South cleavage in the nuclear area, ^nd will 
make*clear that the Nuclear, Suppliers, Grpup' is not a secret cartel ^ 
seeking commercial advantages On the "coritrarV, the role of the 
groqp and its guidelines is to strengt})en the lAEA^by avoiding com 
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mercal undercutting of its safeguards system. Third .we wij work , 
with other nations to create international incentives through fuel as- 
surances and assistance in the management °1 'P^'^'JY^^IZ'^IL^ - 
tries to forego a full fuel cycle. Fourth, ^t^ave nnvitedtoth supply- 
and consumer nations to join in building>Dnsensus about the future 
structure and management^f the nuclear fuel c^le This fourth ^orn- 
ponent. that of consensHS-build.ng. is represented^by the InterriaUonal 
Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation that President Carter announced last 
Aonl and about which I will haOe more to say in a moment. The im_ 
portant point is that our non-proliferation policies must go beyond 
fhe stenle debate of controls us denials. We need no^merely 
vigilance*and denials, but positive incentives and consensus m this 
age when nucle at-pov^er will spread to some forty coy«tnes ovef the . 
next two decades. . < ' 

BREEDERS VERSUS NO BREEDERS ^ 

A fifth false dichotomy is posed by those who address the fast 
breeder in the stark terms of pursuing our cun-ent breeder fuel cycle 
designs or none at all. Many have misinterpreted the pos.hono the 
Unite* States on the breeder. We are not apti-breeder. We believe 
that I breeder research program is an important energy 'nsurance 
pol cl Indeed, even .without the Clinch River Breeder. President 
Carter proposed t6 spend some $450 million in this fiscal year on 
breeder research. What we do oppose, is premature movement, 
' toward a breeder economy wher^ the presence of dire.c^ly weapons- 
usable matenal would be widespread. This, when combined with its 
'economic and technological defteienciesv is" the basis for President 
Carter s position pn the Clinch River Project. 

We believe that we-have time -to explore on^n intemational basis 
n^ore proliferation resistant breeder fuel cycles on^J^at would 

• minimize the presence 9f directly weapons-usabje r«a^nd This, o 
cou«e, is one of the major objectives of th^J"»^'"^f ^^^^f^^J' 
Fuel Cy^:le£valuation to vVhich I just refenred. envision that it unll 
examine alfthe factors thaUppinge 6n various fuel cycle ^Itematives 
-Zk cost, technical fjf .bility, and the like. In the end we hope 
to separate ipyth frorri. reality about the breeder and develop an in- 
temational consensus based on agreed facts. , _ 

INTERNATIONAL NUCL^R FUEL CYCUE EVALUATION 
PROGRAM . 

1 would like nwt. to discuss- more specifically , this International 

• Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation (INFCE) Program. The organizing 
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meeting will held, as you know in Washington, October. 19 < 
through 21. Some thirty seven countnes with a major interest in 
nuclear energy have been invited to attend We have deliberately in 
xludfed both consumers and suppliers, /ich and poor. East and West 
The purp^ose is to ^aluate scientificaf^ vanous aspects of the fuel cv 
cle, and lay an agreed factual basis i^on which a future consensus 
might be built. Participation in the progran^ does not commit a coun 
Jry to anything Ther&will be no votei The draft terms of reference 
consist of eight chapters or work areas, each oiwhiclxis an important , 
efement in our efforts to stnke a balance betu/een the benefi.ts.of 
nuclear energy and its.proliferation ns^. 

Ihe first^t^o chapters deal with natural resources and enrichment 
capacity. If the facts support our.vi^ that uranium and thorium re 
feurces are mfr^ plentiful than is commonly believed, we can extend 
tlje lifetime of the current generrition nuclear reactor. To the extent 
adequate uranium and enrichment capacity are available to con 
sumers to meet legitimate energy heeds, the le^ the time pressure 
.there will be to movejo next genetation fuel cycles before we have 
sojved their proliferation^ljs At the same time, we realize that it is 
not enough merely to^Dro^^ the 4xistenc^ of sufficient uranium, 
thonum and^ennchmenr\We must^ also establish an international 
system of assured fuel sVpply T^at is. why the .third chapter 
speci(ically addresses ways taa^sure supplies for resource poor coun 
tncs. . , -^l. ' ' 

the fourth chapter, reprocessing, ^^ill examine the ^economic and 
prohferation implications attendant to venous' reprocessing 
altemaHvesrWe in tlje United Stat^ are especially interested in 
reprocessing techniques that would a^vot^TPToducing/pure plutonium 
At the same time, however, the Evaluahon wilyMso ex?51ore the 
feasibility .of technical and intematioriRal institiHionaT means -of increas 
ing the safeguardability of conventional fuel r^/ocessing Similarly, 
the fift\ chapter, which* will deal with breed^ auematives, will focus 
on whether there may be systems which are ecqnomiG^I''and which 
'would minimize the presence of weapons usable rrr^tenal 

'fhe sixth chapter and Cvork area will examine problems associated 
with' spent fuel and waste dispersal Clearly, the degree to which we 
can alleviate current storage problems xvill directly affect the lifetime 
of current generation reactors. These storage problems aret^ne of thfe 
dnving forces towar^l reprocessing and plutonium recycle We also 
believe that scientific evi'dence can be brought to bear on the conflict 
ing claims that, reprocessing enhances or worsens the environmental 
nsks involved m nuclear waste managemenj. For our part, vye are 



studying both dofnesti.c solutions and ways in which can ^be of 
help \i> other nations in aealing with this problem* 

The seventh chapter will lo^ at, ways to,increas^ the fuel utilization 
in present thermal reactDfS.^liere is credible evidence that we may 
1^ able to double the utilization rate through vsfnous techniques. Ob- 
viously, this would be like discovering twice as many uranium mines! 
Againi the longer the lifetinie of the current fuel cycle, the more time 
we have to design rrtore proliferation resistant future fuel cycles. 
Finally, the eighth chapter will loofe at advanced converter reactors 
and other reactor an4^uel cycle concepts, which could increase fuel 
resources without providing access to weapons grade material. We 
will look at alternative concepts not adequately studied in the past, 
dthough in many cases fairiy substantially developed. 

Let me stress that this International Evaluation is not an American 
enterprise. It will be a truly intemation*! effort without results pre- 
judged in advance. The objective of the United States, as I *ave in- 
^dicated befote, is to build an intemational consensus on ?J1 the vifews 
confronting us. We cannot dictate, a non-proliferation jiolicy to the^ 
rest of thQ world. We believe that iacts will show'*that recycling " 
plutonium in thermal reactors js a mistake from economic, security 
and ecological points {)fyiew, but we accept that our views dhouldfbe 
subject to -intemation^, scientific scaitiny. We believe that the facts 
support olir view that'there is time to examine more proliferatibn re- 
sistant alternatives to conventional reprocessirTg. ' 

For example, technical people have suggested that it may possible 
to develop within a matter of years, an economical pyrochemical 
reprocessing technology with the follow?ing characteristics: 

1. -Its process stream or *'new" /uel would not be significantly 
easier to divert or convert into pure plutonium than is coold^, 
light water reactor fu^l. 

2. The plant equipment would not be capable ^{ producing pure 
plutonium, and no simple process adjustment*would be able to 
produce pure plutonium. v . • . 

3. The individual steps of the |jrocess voould have either been 
demonstrated or|be close enough to existing e>q)erience so 
that credibility of the process is high and the reliability- of-the 
nnethod is assured. . , 

Obviously such a more proliferation resistant repr6cessing technology 
is no^ a panacea, and the claims of its feasibility need careful interna- 
tional scientific study. But this is an example of the type of alternative . 
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we bdieve deserves our careful collective attention in the Inten>a- 
tional Evaluation Most important, if we are to develop arid 
coordinate effective policies to reach our mutual goal of nQcIear 
power without^ nuclear proliferation, we must avoid assuming that 
there are no alternatives to the technological path upon which wg are 
now emterked. At the very I^ast, we owe to future generations the 
assurahce that we examined real alternatives, and were not simply 
carried along by the momentum ojf the past. ' ' 

It IS clear that there is presentlyfe^od deal of disagreement rather 
than consensus over the nucIearVfuel cycle We hope that INFCE will 
help to encourage the deliberateVvoIution of a new consensus that 
can support the IAEA and its mteqiational safeguards system. Amidst 
the tunmoil \^e find some encouranmg^ns. For example, we are en- 
couraged by the fact that p the Tdkai agreerhent the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has associated itself with our views that recycling plutonium 
iti thenmal reactors is premature. We feel the situation is welf sum- 
marized by Rudolf Rometsch, Deputy Director General of the IAEA. 
As he told Nucleonics Week this summer, what he sees '*is much 
,more serious attention being given to ideas for intemational fuel cycle 
-management in the face of the U.S. attack on reprocessing The 
IAEA official explained thTat as s^cently as a year ago it was hard to 
find either utility or govemment officials interested in ways to intema 
tionalize plutonium control and other aspects of the fuel cycle in or 
der to make them more proliferation proof. Now quite a number are 
willing to go a long way to make that possible,' Rometsch said. He 
added that this may be 'the most positive point, if properly exploited,' 
to^epnerge from the renewed US. concem pver proliferation." In 
short, our efforts-to develop'a new consensus about a more prolifer- 
ation resistan; and safeguardable commercial fuel cycle cannot be 
achievejl ovemight Our efforts will require patience and cl6s'e 
cooperation with other nations Nuclear technology has diffused^o 
tbe point that it is too late for any one^nation to dictate.' But it is not 
too late to cooperat^e. The United States stands^ ready to work with ^ 
others in this spirit. \ ^ ' »^ * ' • ' ' 
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